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Dr. Bernard Donovan 
Superintendent of Schools 
N<-Y.C. Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
BrookJ^, New York 11201 

Dear Dr. Donovaui: 

We are pleased t 9 submit the final report of the Committee 
on Experimental Programs to Improve Educational Achievement 
in Special Service schools In the public schools of New York 
City. The report Is In three parts plus appendices. Part I 
consists primarily of background mat^lal. Part II treats 
some treads and summary evaluation of current efforts In 
elementary education for the disadvantaged. Conclusions and 
recommendations are presented In Part III. The appendices 
consist of supporting, materials.. 

The major thrust of the report Is the proposal for collaboration 
between the Board of Education, United Federation of Teachers, 
and Parents Associations In the conduct of an experimental 
program to test the relative value of four models designed to 
Improve educational achievement In special service schools. 

The major elements of each model are described in ]^t III. 

The proposal Is Intended to lead to a program In which specific 
elements within each model may be evaluated to determine 
relative values as well as the value of the total model. To 
do this will require a rigorous evaluation design which Is 
Implemented h<.fort or at least In the very eaurly stages of the 
project. It will also require serious commitment and cooperation 
on the parts of all participating parties. If the overall 
purpose, Intent, and plan Is approved, a resolution committing 
the Board to such a program and inviting the participation of 
the UFT and selected parent associations Is needed as a first 
step. There are several Implementatlonal steps which are explicit 
or Implicit In the body of the report. 
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There are a fev special concerns the Committee would lihe to 
call to your attention: 

1. All of the models should be considered in the 
context of their intent and purpose. The 
elements included are considered by the 
Committee to be necessary parts. Since in 
some instances the total package may be so 
costly as to discourage replication, the 
Committee is continuing to consider modifica- 
tions with a view to reduction in cost. Scwie 
possible reductions have already been identified 
and will be reported separately. 

2. No specific reference has been made in the report 
to the ethnic and cultural composition of staff 
in the schools to be experimented with. The 
Committee feels that every effort should be made 
to staff the schools using these models with 
people representative of the multi-ethnic and 
multi-cultural population of our city. Even if 
it is in 5 >ossible to fully integrate pupil 
populations in these schools, integrated staffs 
should be the rule. In doing so, special attention 
should be given to the utilization (in status and 
leadership positions) of persons whose backgrounds 
make it easy for them to emerge as positive role 
models for the dominant indigenous groups in each 
of these schools. 

3. The report calls attention to the crucial role 
played by effective educational leadership in more 
successful programs . The Committee wishes to stress 
the need to give immediate attention to the identifica- 

'tion and selection of Coordinators for each of the 
models. These must be people capable of providing 
competent and inspiring leadership. They will also 
need to have a^ special interest in and understanding 
of the particular model they are to coordinate. 
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4. The Committee was not asked to make specific 

recommendations concerning existing programs, 
but the More Effective Schools program has ^ 

claimed a fair amount of the Committee's 
attention. Since it is the most promising 

of existing programs and since it will be 
continued, it should be conqpared to the models 
which will be a part of the proposed project. 
Therefore, the Committee feels that at least 
one recommendation is in order. This promising 
program could be substantially strengthened by 
providing it with central leadership. We 
recommend that a Coordinator for the MES program 
be appointed and delegated the same responsibility ' 
for its operation as that of the Coordinator of 
the four proposed models. 

5 . We feel that the project which is proposed here 
is of critical importance to education and 
particularly to the education of disadvantaged 
children. It will require considerable planning 
and monitoring in addition to the essential 
conDitaents mentioned elsewhere. The Committee 
feels that a group should be established to guide 
such planning and monitoring. The members of the 
Committee are willing to continue to function in 
an advisory capacity. Parallel and available to 
such an advisory group should be such staff as may 
be necessary to Insure the proper conduct of the 
project. 

We wish to thank you and your staff for your cooperation with the 
Committee. We are particularly appreciative to Miss Well for her 
assistance to the Committee. We hope that our efforts will 
contribute to the improvement of education in New York City. 

Very truly yours. 



Martha Froelich 
Blanche Lewis 
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1. Introduction 



This document is the report of the Coamittee on Experimental 
Programs to Improve Educational Achievement in Special Service 
Schools of Hew York City. The Committee was established as agreed 
upon in the I967 collective bargaining negotiations between the 
United Federation of Teachers and the New York City Board of 
Education. The relevant section of that agreemtent reads as follows: 



”ln addition to continuing present 
intensive experimental programs for 
educational excellence, such as the 
More Effective Schools, the All Day 
Neighborhood Schools, the five new 
primary schools, and the newly strength- 
ened program in the Kindergarten through 
second-grade in special service schools, 
the Board of Education agrees to set 
aside a fund of $10,000,000 for the 
1968-9 school year for elementary schools. 



”A work group will be established to 
make appropriate studies and to submit 
recommendations to the Board of Education 
for the utilisation of the special fund. 
Recommendations of the work group will be 
subject to the final approval of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Board 
of Education. Rot less than $^,000,000 
of this fund shall be used by the Board 
for intensive programs for the reorganisation 
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and iB^rovenent of additional achools. 

The work group will consiat of two 
repreaentativea of the Unicm, two 
repreaentativea of the Board, and two 
repreaentativea of parent or coMoninity 
groupa, choaen by agreenent of the Board 
and Union. It will be chaired by an 
eadnent eltnentary achool educator aelected 
froB outaide the achool ayaten by the 
Superintendent of Schoola." 



Although the Comaittee'a work and it a report are in part resulta 
of this agreenent, the issue to which this activity ia directed is 
far broader. The central issue concerns the inprovement of educational 
achievenent for thousands of children who, because of a number of 
interrelated circumstances and conditions, have progressed at rates 
far below national norms. These children tend to be concentrated in 
economically depressed neighborhoods and tend to be served by special 
service schools. The Board of Education and the United Federation of 
Teachers have a history of concern with this problem. The Board has 
sponsored a nuoiber of projects designed to isqprove services and 
achievement for such children. The United Federation of Teachers has 
designed a special program, the More Effective Schools, and the Board 

of Education has established 21 such schools in addition to its other 

% 

special projects. One of the specific questions leading to the creation 
of this Conmdttee bad to do with the expansion of this program. In 
the most recent collective bcurgaining negotiations between the Board 



and the Union; It vas agreed that ten million dollars would he 
spent during the school year I968-9 oni experimental programs 
designed to improve achievement in special service schools. The 
task of the Committee has been to prepare recommendations to the 
Boeord of Education on the nature of that experimental work. To 
this end the Committee has sought: 

a. to identify programs and practices 
in elementary education which show 
promise for improving achievement in 
special service schools 

b. to select relevant aspects of these 
programs and combine them in models 
judged to be appropriate to the needs 
of the tturget peculation 

c. to describe some of the administrative 
and organizational conditions thought 
to be necessary in the implementation 
of these models ; and 

d. to prepare a report in which recommendations 
are made concerning models and conditions 
fbra prograun of collaborative experimentation 
and research involving the Board of Education, 
the United Federation of Teachers, and 
selected school parent associations 



-u- 

The CooBnlttee hat functioned priaarlly at a deliberative body* 

Several aembert of the Covnittee aade tone tite vitltt to telected 
progztuu in the Nev York City tytten in order to becone nore 
fanlliar with the nott relevant progrant. However, nott of the 
naterlal ttudled and ditcutted by the Connittee vat tupplied by 
the chairnan't staff. The chaiman's ttaff tupplied the aembert 
of the CooBdttee with reportt, reviews, analytes of existing prograat, 
descriptions of experimental projects, and digests of research and 
evaluation studies. Connittee meetings were scheduled to consider: 
reactions to these materials; presentations of reports by the chairman 
and Gonmlttee members of their visits to programs in Hew York City 
and other peurts of the country; discussions by the chairman of 
consultations %rlth parents, teachers, supervisors, consultants, and 
researchers; and reactions to drafts of the report prepared by the 
chairman. 

The chairman visited several programs in Hew York City and other 
parts of the country and conferred with numerous people and organizations. 
Among the Nev York City groups were the following: 

1. Persons representing the original planning groiqp and 
the ongoing administration of the More Effective 
Schools program 

2. Persons representing the administration of the All Pay 
Heighborhood Schools program 
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i 

! 

3. The director of the Bureau of Speech Inqprovement 

I 

i 

j k. Representatives of the Principals’ Committee on 

t 

• Innovation 

5 . Community leaders vhoae primary concern is education 

I 

6. The presidents of the United Federation of Teachers 
and the Afro-American Teachers Association 

The staff's work was directed at preparing background materials 
for the Committee and the report. Staff members visited schools 

I in New York City emd several other cities; conducted bibliographic 

searches; interviewed teachers and administrators; developed budget 
materials and converted interview, observation, consultation and 
committee deliberation transcripts into copy for the record or report. 

2. Needs of Children to be Served 

In its deliberations the Committee has been guided by concern 
with some general needs of elementary school children which should 
be met through the school. These needs are relevant for all children 
but are of special significance for pupils in special service schools 
and other pupils who are not functioning at appropriate levels due 

i' 

i 

} 

I 

I 

I 
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to handicaps derived from their low economic, ethnic, or social 
status. Those primary though generic needs are; 

A. The need that the school appreciate and understand 
the behavior and status of these learners including 
group as well as individual differences: 



1. identification and analysis of specific cognitive 
and affective behaviors peculiar to the group and 
idiosyncratic to individuals and subgroups 

2. recognition of the heterogeneity peculiar to this 
population 

3. use of' above in design of learning experiences to 
meet individual and group differences in readiness 
and style 

B. The need that the school provide condensation for deficits 
resulting from deprivations in background and support 
for strengths and special patterns of function born of 
their special e:g;>erlencesi 

1. experiential enrichment 

2. skills and condetencles mastery 

3. complementary and relevant learning experiences 



C. The need that the school identify and/or revitalite 
pupil potential for enthusiastic involvement in formal, 
as well as informal learning: 

1. recognition of attitudinal and motivational 
resources as they already exist 

2. remotivate and/or create attitudinail sets condusive 
to learning 

3. use of above in organisation of formal and 
informal learning experiences 



3. Bleaents Essential to Fulfillment of these Heeds vhich should 
be Provided for in the Programs to be Recoamended 



A. Behavior and Status Analysis: 



1. continuing qualitative analysis of learning and 
adaptive behavior 



2. descriptions of behavioral functions aind status 



3. above to be reached through use of standardised 



tests 
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: 




a. achieveaent 

b. Intelligence (individual Intelligence 
teetf iriU be utilized to detect learning 
pattern! rather than aptitude) 

c. eocial development 

d. physical development and nutritional 
statu! 

4. above to be reached through use of nonstandardized 
instrument! and procedures 

a. structured nem learning tasks 

b. naturalistic diagnostic observations 

c. indices of self-perception 

d. subjective teacher judgments 

B. Provision for Increasing the Quantity, Variety, and Quality 
of Phenomena the Youngster is Exposed to: 

1. compensation for gaps in experience through 
contact vith 

a. objects — materials, events 

b. persons — representing various 
races, ages, sexes, ses 




4 
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2. compensation for gaps In skills 

a. perception and discriadnation 

b. syiibollzation and language usage 

c. structure and organization of 
the environment 

d. attention emd task involvement 

e. utilization of personal and 
environmental resources 

f. strategies and habituation in 
approaches to learning 

3 . gaps in school experience 

C. Utilizing and Focusing Motivational Energies: 

1. meaningful involvement of community and family 
with school staff 

a. prevention and resolution of value conflicts 

b. establishing communication, interaction, 
and accountability between home, school, 
and community 

2. materials and learning experiences relevant to 
the Individual and the multiple cultures of which 
he is a part 
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a. ' nateriala generated by teachers and piqplls 

b. gane theory 

c. coaputer and other nachlne assisted instruction 

4. Some Ctoals of Eleaentary Education irtiich should be Reflected 

in Reconmended Programs 

1. Attitude of appreciaticm for knowledge and understanding 
as tools 

2. Attitude of appreciation for learning as- a continuous and 
satisfying process 

3. Wholesome attitudes toward themselves as capable beings 
who have the power to Influence the present and the future 

4. Positive attitudes toward the school and other coouaunlty 
resources as instrumentalities for their develoixaent and 
the forward movement of their communities 

Attitudes toward abstract and concrete problems as challenges 
to be confronted, engaged in, and overcome 

6 . Acquisition of skills in the use of words, numbers, and 
other symbols to communicate feelings, information, and 
relationship^. 



7. Ifctstery of orientation information relative to self, 
familgr, and coornmnity, as veil as one's social and 
physical environment 

8. Wholesome physical development and mastery of gross and 
fine motor skills 
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1. Trendt In Elementary Eduotlon 



There ie considerable ferment in elementary education today. 

Schools are experimenting with programmed instruction, individualised 
instruction, non-graded classes, heterogeneous ability, economic 
and ethnic grouping, ''new math," revismd curriculums for teaching 
biological and social sciences, game theory, computer assisted 
instruction, and even some slight changes in the preparation of 
teachers. Some of this eaqperimentation has been directed at the 
problems of educating disadvantaged children. Most of these innovations, 
however, have been directed at the educational problems of the general 
and more privileged school population. Yet, there is considerable 
activity in schools serving disadvantaged children. In fact, as one 
surveys programs across the United States, the ii^ression is gained 
that in tenss of new programs and children served, the largest single 
emphasis in educational experimentation is that directed at disadvantaged 
populations. The emphases in this experimentation overlap but do 
duplicate trends in general elementary education. Programs and practices 
for the disadvantaged tend to include one or combinatiws of the elements 
listed below. 



a. lowered age at which formal education is begun: 

The_downward_extension_of— publicly supported education 

has been the most universally applied new program. 
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Utiliiing funds provided by Head Start, Title I, 
foundation support, and, in some instances, local 
funds, kindergarten and nursery school experiences 
have been provided for large numbers of children 
for ^om organised educational experiences would 
otherwise have been delayed until 1st grade or 
kindergarten. The results of these efforts have 
tended to be positive in the sense that most 
evaluations have led to the conclusion that 
affective and cognitive gains are associated with 
such early educational experiences. The results, 
however, do not show the target populati<Ki matching 
their more privileged peers in achievement, but the 
gap between the two groups is consistently reported 
to be reduced. The permanence of the advantage over 
nonparticipating peers in the absence of specific 
follow-up programs has been questioned. This latter 
concern has led to efforts at modification of the 
primary grades curriculum to build upon these gains 
resulting from preschool. 

b. Strengthened instruction in basic cosanunication skills : 

This emphasis has resulted in little that Is new in 
instructional techniques in communication skills but 
has produced a greater concentration on languare arts, 
reading and arithmetic. In some schools these skills 
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are stressed to the neglect of other types of 
learning. In nany, specialists have been introduced 
or teachers have been encouraged to specialixe. 

Special bilingual prograas, audio-visual materials, 
mechanical teaching devices, electronic monitoring 
devices, and materials more relevant to the indigenous 
cultures have been introduced. There has been no 
overall evaluation of these efforts, but a revieir of 
selected evaluations of specific projects reveals 
mixed results. No particular strategy stands out as 
the universal answer, but all probably have promise 
particularly in ccmbination with other modifications 
in the educational and life experiences of the children 
served. 

Enriched language experiences ; 

The problems involving language differences and deficiencies 
are considered to be so crucial that the category, enriched 
language experience, deserves mention separately from the 
general concern with communication skills. This area 
has been approached obliquely and directly. Many programs 
place emphasis on broadening the cultural, experiential, 
and informational exposure of children in the expectation 
that-having -more~to-^talk. about will result in greater 
language facility. Some programs have given new recognition 
to the indigenous language and have stressed facility in 
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that language as a basis for later transition to 
standard English usage. A few programs have stressed 
the social utility of language and have concentrated 
on creating situations vhere that utility and the 
need for language aure obvious. The age old technique 
of labelling has been reesqphaslzed. Concern vith 
la n guage models has been asserted. Comparative studies 
of these techniques of language enrichment are rare. 
Evaluation data are hard to obtain and vhere available 
tend to be equivocal. In observing these practices 
in operation one senses that there are a variety of 
conditions by idiich language development can be 
facilitated. Concentrated and enthusiastic vork along 
any one of several lines seems to be associated vith 
some pupil grovth. Observational and evaluation data 
do not yet allow for the rank ordering of these 
approaches . 

d. Individually prescribed learning experience ; 

One of the oldest concerns of education Is reflected in 
individually prescribed instruction vhich is probably 
one of the nevest trends in education. The concern is 
with matching learning experiences to the_characteristics 
and needs of children who vary in a number of ways. 

The major efforts so far have been directed at prescribing 
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leeumlng units which aantch the achievement level, 
learning rate or special intersts of individual 
children. In these programs each child is encouraged 
to move at his own rate and in areas which are of 
greatest Interest to him. One of the existing programs 
atteqpts the design of learning encounters which 
complement aspects of personality so that teachers 
of a particular type are matched with pupils idio are 
Judged to be most llhely to benefit from their special 
traits. Most of these programs use existing curriculum 
materials with varying degrees of modification. None 
of the programs have seriously engaged the problems of 
diagnosing affective and cognitive style and developing 
materials and techniques which match stylistic variations 
in learning. Effort at evaluating programs of individualised 
learning are premature. in view of the early stages in which 
so much of this work is found. Initial data and impressions 
are, however, quite proi^slng. It is of particular Interest 
that in one of these programs the range of achievement scores 
of pupils in the program seems to have broadened. Not only 
are the upper limit scores higher but the lower limit scores 
are lower than comparison groups. It is not yet clear how 
to account for this suggested "better than" and "worse than" 
effect. It is possible that stylistic adaptations may 
reduce the drqp in lower limit scores. 
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geguce<i ratio of pupils to adolf in the clasgroom : 
Nuaerou* approache* to reduced ratio of pupils to 
adults are currently being tried. Reduced class 
size, the use of two teachers in a single classroom, 
the use of teacher aides, the use of team teaching, 
and the use of cluster, swing or itinerant teachers 
are among the most coomon patterns. Although there 
are many good reasons for reducing the number of 
children a single teacher is responsible for or for 
increasing the number of teachers or adults responsible 
for a group of children, there is no data available 
upon which a definitive judgment can be made relative 
to the effectiveness of these practices. 

Team teaching and clustering of classes to allow for 
multiple teacher exposure and planning ; 

Quite apart from their ioqpact on pupil to adult ratio, 
team teaching and clustering of classes have been 
introduced to provide for collective planning, peer 
supervision, and multiple teacher exposure. The 
practices involve the assignment of several teachers, 
usually four or five to three or four classes. 

Individual teachers may be primarily responsible for 
individual classes or specific content areas across 
classes, in some cases a master teacher serves as 



le&der or resource teacher for the groiqp of teachers. 

In other cases one of the teachers Is assigned to 
Bove froB class to class as a supplesentary teacher 
with all teachers having parity of status within 
the group. In the various patterns there is usually 
collective responsibility for all children served by 
the group of teachers, consultation and sigpervision 
are available within the group, and specific as well 
as total group planning is coordinated in the group. 
Teaming or clustering of teachers per se has not been 
evaluated as such. In efforts at evaluating programs 
in which these practices have been used, pupil achieveaent 
has not suffered and sometimes has been accelerated. 
Observers of these practices report good pupil and 
teacher morale and generally positive teacher and 
administrator acceptance. 

Improved teacher resources and supports ; 

In a great number of programs, considerable attention 
has been given to the introduction of more varied 
instructional material, the utilization of paraprofessional 
assistance in auid outside the classroom, the allowance 
of additional school day time for preparation, as well 
as The provision of more Extensive supervision. A iirtde 
variety of new materials have been made available. In 
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a few instance* schools have introduced instructional 
resource center* Banned by' specialists to insure that 
teacher* not only know such material* are available 
but also to provide assistance in their use. The 
greatest eiqphatis has been given to material* which 
more adequately reflect the multicultural nature of 
our society. Effort has also been directed at the 
preparation of more attractive and socially relevant 
material* at multiple level* of difficulty. Greater 
attention has been given to programming and formatting 
of material* and much material has been presented in 
the form of games. Recognising that much of the teacher’s 
time is occupied by non-instructional tasks which do not 
require the competence of professionals, many programs 
have introduced into the system persons without professional 
training to perform these functions. These sub- or para- 
professionals assist teacher* with record keeping, management 
of material*, group management task*, and in some instances 
have been trained to conduct specific instructional activities. 
Through the use of teacher specialist* or large group instruction 
to cover classes for particular periods, teachers have been 
allowed additional time to be used to prepeure for instruction. 

TO further strengthen and ia^rove teacher effectiveness, 

additlonal-attentlon-and-personnel'have been provided for 

supervision and training. In a few instances, principals 



have been relieved of some mnagerial tasks and 
encouraged to devote this time to educational 
leadership, teacher training, and teacher super- 
vision. In other instances, assistant principals 
have been added or otherwise freed to provide such 
assistance. There Is no available specific evaluation 
of these supportive services. In observation of 
programs, however, it has been reported that effective 
programs tend to be associated with richness of such 
supports and especially with goodness and strength 
of educational leadership and supervision. 

Increased Interaction between home, school ,and community ; 
More active involvement of home and community in the 
affairs of the school as well as in the education process 
has become a universal element in programs for disadvantaged 
children. The reflection of home and community in the 
content of the educational experience has become an often 
verbalized goal. The achievement of neither of these, 
however, is most often the case. In practice, there has 
been considerable discussion and beginning movement, but 
in very few instances have effective patterns of productive 
Interaction between home, school, and community materialized. 
It is generally agreed, however, that unless reciprocal 
interaction between home and school and reciprocal respect 
for the values of each can be achieved, the productiveness 
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of the school will be iaiwired. There is siounting 
evidence suggestive of a positive relationship between 
goal dcteraination and task Involvement. It would 
appear that participation in the determination of 
policies of the schools that these children attend 
by their parents and coaauinity mesOjers would be 
positively reflected in increased commitment to the 
objectives and program of the school. Effort directed 
at decentralization, the establishment of local school 
couacils, strengthening parents associations, and 
broadening the bases for parent, community member, 
and teacher cooperation in the improvement of education 
are steps in this direction. 



Greater variation in the composition of pupii f p»nup< » 
S®** programs have gone to sonte length to modify groupin g 
patterns to achieve either greater heterogeniety or 
homogeneity with respect to ability, cultural, economic, 
or ethnic background. In the absence of unequivocal 
evidence supportive of heterogenous or homogenous grouping, 
^^sriations in both directions are common. In many programs 
the traditional concern with placing pupils of like ability 
together for most or all of their learning experiences is 
an active practice. Although many arguments have been ' 
advanced to support homogenous grouping, the most coaq>elling 
is the claim that where teacher competence is variable, the 
grouping of similar pupils is advantageous since it reduces 



the demnd on the teacher. On the other hand, 
many schools have attempted to capitalize on 
implicit advantages of heterogenous grouping. In 
some Instances, the focus has been on children of . 
mixed ability or achievement levels. In other cases, 
cultural, economic, and/or ethnic mixing has been 
emphasized. Available data on economic and ethnic 
group Integratloi^ indicate that where pupils from 
minority or low Income groups attend schools that serve 
predominantly majority group or middle lacome children, 
achievement for the less privileged pupils la accelerated. 
In the several studies of desegregated school experiences, 
there are almost no cases of lowered achievement and many 
reports of stability or acceleration in achievement. 

There Is also evidence that peers make substauitlal 
contributions to the learning of. their peers . Where 
peers (slightly older or morti advanced) have been used 
as tutors, not only did the less advanced pupils show 
progress but the more advanced tutors are reported to have 
consolidated their gains and In some instances accelerated 
their own development. In the absence of definitive 
findings but with clear evidence that heterogenous grouping 
seldom if ever retards progress, the humanitarian and 
soLcial._bas.es„.for._heterogcnous grouping provide sufficient 
weight to tip the balance in preference for that grouping 



pattern. 
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2. Efforts at Evaluation 



a. General 

These several programs and practices are usually 
directed at compensating for or preventing the 
negative effects of, hostile, insufficient, indifferent, 
or simply different i:onditions of prior pupil 
experience and stimulation. The typical aim or goal 
is to bring children from disadvantaged backgrounds 
up to a level where their academic achievement 
approaches or equals the norms established for the 
general school population. Other objectives are some- 
times cited to include concern for attitudinal, 
emotional, and social gains. However, the criterion 
most often referred to is that of academic achievement. 
The pressure to get these programs under way has lod to 
greater euphasis being placed on program implementation 
than on evaluation. In those cases where* evaluations 
have been conducted, the question usually asked is 'Vhat 
*^i^^6rences can be observed in the academic achievement 
cr intelligence test scores between pre and post treatment 
measures or between children served and their co*icrols?" 



Despite the wide variety of practices and special programs 
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extant, there are little good evaluation data available. 
Many of the projects have not been evaluated; where data 
are available, they do not provide unequivocal answers 
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to questions relative to specific impact. Rather^ 
these programs and practices tend to be judged 
impressionistically, often on the basis of teacher 
or parent enthusiasm, or even on the prominence 
of the project sponsor. In reviewing both available 
data and less formal reports, one is ijqpressed with 
the number of different efforts which seem to result 
in at least temporary inprovement either in actual 
achievement or attitude. So varied are the innovations 
and unpredictable the results that it is safe to assume 
that factors in addition to the specific innovations 
are operating to influence results. It may be that 
almost any procedure, systematically applied with 
enthusiasm or positive expectations will be marked by 
scMBie shift in criterion measures. Research on these 
issues does r-.t permit us to say exactly what is 
contributing to the outcome. 

It is interesting that no programs report completely 
negative results. There are a few projects which report 
no difference between pre and post test scores for 
specially treated pupils. Many programs ^Thich have 
evaluation data report increased levels of achievement 
or rates of development but in very few instances do the 
gains in achievement bring these children up to national 
norms. With or without data, most reports refer to gains 
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In teacher and pupil morale, better climate for 
leeu:ni-<g or improved attitudinal and social develop- 
ment. None of these programs have resulted in 
universal improvement in achievement for all pupils 

served. In every instance some pupils io^rove more 

>• 

than others and some not at all. In certain prograuBS 
utilizing individualized instruction, the range of 

achievement has been extended in both directions; 

\ 

some pupils at the lower end of the achievement 
continuum have developed at a slower rate while 
youngsters at the upper end have evidenced accelerated 
development. 

b. More Effective Schools and All Day Neighborhood Schools 

Special attention was given to three evaluation reports. 
They are "An Assessment of the All Day Neighborhood School 
Program for the Culturally Deprived" (see Appendix A), 
the Title I Evaluation "Expansion of the More Effective 
Schools Program" (see Appendix B), and "Measuring Pupil 
Growth in Reading in the More Effective Schools" (see 
Appendix C). The first two of these reports on New York 
City public school programs led to rather pessimistic 
conclusions about the impact of both of these programs. 

It is the Committee's Judgment, however, that in the case 
of the More Effective Schools program these conclusions 



were premature and in error. 
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The More Effective Schools program covers the grades 
from pre-kindergarten through grade six. Its main 
features are: reduced class size, clustered classes, 

additional teaching specialists, and heterogenous 
grouping of children. It is presently being conducted 
in 21 New York City schools. The Title I evaluation 
of MES, while not demonstrating outstanding educational 
benefits, can be interpreted as showing quite consistent 
positive results in favor of MES over more conventional 
special service school programs. That study concluded 
"that the MES program has made no significant difference 
in the functioning of children. . .in im-.thimatics or 
reading on standardized tests." On reamalysis of data 
used in that evaluation (see Appendix C) with a view to 
the longitudinal study of pupils in MES programs for two 
and three years, it is clear these pupils in M.E. schools 
consistently exceeded their controls in tests of reading 
achievement. When the criterion used was reduction in 
reading retardation, the MES groups showed greater reduction 
in retardation than did the control groups in 17 out of 20 
conparisons. The three remaining comparisons were at the 
fourth grade where there was no difference in reduced 
retardation between the two groups. At no point did the 
control groups exceed the gains of the MES groups. The 
conclusion drawn from this reanalysis is that 2 and 3 year 
attendance in the MES school is associated with a reduction 



in reading retardation. 
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c. All Day Neighborhood Schoolg 

The All Day Kelg^borhood School program is currently 
being operated in l4 New York City schools. It 

provides additional "group teachers" from 11 AM to j 

3 PM and social club activities for selected children 
from 3 to ^ PM. The program is not particularly 
directed at ioqproved academic achievement; it is more 
concerned with attitudinal and social development. 

When academic achievement is taken as the criterion 
measured) a reevaluation of the ADNS program evaluation 
data leads to no reduction in pessimism. While the 
notion of increasing the length of the school day by 
the Introductlcxi of highly motivating after school 
activities is appealing, immediate achievement gains 
in excess of those typical of more conventional schools 
are not associated with this special e:qperience. 

In assessing the is^ct of both of these programs, 
consideration must be given to factors in additicHi to 
academic achievement. There is a high degree of personal 
involvement manifested by staff members in both programs. 

Factors such as enthusiasm and identification with the 
programs are reflected in staff morale, iniis is particularly 
the case in many of the More Effective Schools. In some 
of the MES schools one senses a climate for learning and 
a respect for teaching which are Indeed refreshing. Level 
and nature of community involvement in these programs are 
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discernibly different froe that typically seen in 
special service schools, yor both programs there 
is considerable community support; however, the 
support for ADHS sesms to be reflected store in 
social interaction and cultural supplements while 
coBwmity support for MES reflects a greater concern 
with the store formal in schbol and academic factors* 

d. Other Hew York City Progr*»»* 

Among the other special prograiss designed to improve 
instruction in special service schools are the Experimental 
Primary and the Beduced Pupil-Teacher Batio* The 
Esperimental Primary Program is being tried in five New 
York City schools. It includes prekindergarten through 

six, but emphasises prekindergarten and kindergarten. 
The program iras designed to provide additional teachers, 
teacher aides, guidance counselors, and social workers, 
as well as extending school services until 5 PM. The 
Beduced Pupil Teacher Batio program includes grades one 
and two in 262 New York City schools. The piq)il teacher 
ratio is reduced to 15:1 in first grade and 20:1 in second 
grade. Both of these programs are so new that evaluation 
data are not yet available. From our observation of these 
programs it appears that the Experimental Primary should 
show some positive results but it suffers from lack of 
enthusiasm and commitment on the part of staiff . There 
appears to be insufficient staff. Where staff is available 
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it is not always appropriate to the need, and the 
schools seem to have no specific avztreness or 
guidelines for the direction in irtiich "he program 
should go. Staff members have not been adequately 
trained nor have they had a body of experienc'' f^om 
which to turn for guidance. The schools in 
idiich these programs exist have not yet developed 
the sense of mission. All of these factors may bear 
upon the quality of implementation and ultimate pupil 
develojaient . The Reduced Pupil-Teacher Ratio program 
also suffers from newness and insufficient staff 
preparation. In addition, this program depends 
heavily on the ability of two teachers to work 
cooperatively in the seuae classroom. In a few instances 
teachers were observed working in excellent co<^eration. 

In other cases, the second teacher was essentially wasted 

\ 

since the activities actually performed could have been 
handled by a paraprofessional. Teachers are divided in 
their estimate of the value and feasability of the Reduced 
Ratio program. Most teachers with or without experience 
in the progreua expressed a preference for fewer children 
in a separate classroom. A minority, consiting chiefly 
of younger and beginning teachers, expressed strong support 
for the practice and marshalled arguments in its defense. 
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3. Problemg In Evaluation 



The available formal evaluation data and subjective Judgments 
do not provide an adequate basis for policy decisions relative to 
the future of these programs. More thorough and thoughtful evalua- 
tions and comparative studies are necessary. 3)iere are several- 
ways in which more apprc^riate evaluations may be developed. 

The programs, themselves must have more specific goals and 
explicit procedures. A more specific analysis of input which is 
executed on a wider basis would allow researchers to evaluate more 
adequately the effect of the programs. 

Second, the introduction of innovations on a partial basis in 
many schools would reduce school biases to a large extent. If special 
materials or services are introduced to a random subset of classes In 
a wide range of schools, the effective sasple else of these evaluations 
will be the number of classrooms rather than the number of sebools. 

This would reduce experimental error and make detection of the effects 
of the programs more likely. Many of the difficulties of evaluation 
result from the late entry of the evaluation team. If researchers 
were allowed and encouraged to participate at the formative stages of 
these programs, fewer aniblguous findings would result. 

Ihere Is no question but that many conteaporary conditions In 
New York City public schools should be changed. There is also much 
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in the system that is good and must be retained. However, a great 
, deal of information is needed about many of these programs and 

I practices if w« are to make intelligent decisions. To obtain 

this information in forms which permit rational decision will 
require a serious commitment to evaluative research conducted under 
conditions which permit comparative and qualitative analyses resulting 
in hierachical ordering with respect to value. A concerted systematic 
effort to undertake investigations of this type will require not only 
I good will and cooperation, but the joint efforts of administrators, 
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i parents, researchers, and teachers. 
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There is no generic model or single program wiiich merits such 
confidence as to lead us to recommend it as the program of 
preference in the Nev York City school system. Rather, there 
are aspects of several programs and projects which have potential 
for serving our purposes. These can be combined in a number of 
ways with high promise for staff and piq?il morale and pupil 
achievement. Positive results from these innovations will occur 
to the extent that: (a) staff of ability and commitment can be 
developed; (b) flexible wid supportive administrative emd 
organizational conditions can be instituted; (c) a responsive 
and sensitive system of accountability can be maintained. 



COHCIgSIOWS 
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1. liliting Progr—i la Nev York City 

Many interesting and proodslng approaches to elementary 
education are to be found in the Hev York City school system. 

Their iopcrcance and potential value may be less apparent because 
of organisational and i^plementatlonal problems and in some 
instances because of failure to call special attention to unusual 
achieveiBents. Among these programs are the More Effective Schools, 

All Day neighborhood Schools, Eigperimental Primary, Nongraded 
Classes, Reduced Pupil/Teacher Ratio, as veil as some more routine 
programs which are particularly well run and are associated with 
rather high levels of achievenent. Aspects of any one of these 
programs could do much to improve educational achievement find one, 
the More Effective Schools, is notably associated with significant 
is^rovement in achievement levels in certain schools. However, it 
is clear that there is no single program which merits such confidence 
as to lead the Committee to recommend that it become the generic 
model for the Hew York City school system. Certainly, none has 
definitively solved the problems of academic retardation in special 
service schools. 

2. Existing Programs Outside of New York City 

lev York City ranks high, if not first, among U. S. school systems, 
in its efforts at improving educatiaxal opportunities. However, there 
are a few programs which have been developed outside of New York City 
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vhich show high promise for in?>rove(i learning in children. 

Several approaches to prescriptive diagnostic evaluation of 
pupils combined with individualisation of instruction show 
high promise for successful application to our target populations 
(see Appendix E). In addition, programs which place ei^hasis 
on basic skills development (particularly language development), 
and those which extend portions of the school day and year, and 
those which reduce the ratio of pupils to teachers show prood.se. 

3- Parent and Community Involvement 

Parental and community involvement and identification with the 
school have always been important, but in the present period they 
have emerged as crucial elements in education. In addition, the 
current socio-political situation has made the schools* accountability 
to parents and other persons in the immediate community an issue of 
first level priority. There is every reason to believe that success- 
ful work in special service schools will depend heavily upon the 
quality of the communication, interaction, and accountability which 
can be established between home, school, and community. 

4. Administrative Climate 



Although many of these promising programs in New York City and 
elseidiere have much to commend them on purely pedagogical grounds, 
the patterns of success and failure observed suggest the imgportance 
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of non-instructional factors. It appears that within liaits 
the specific program elements nay be less iuqportant than the 
administrative and instructicmal circumstances under which 
the program elements are implemented* Organizational structures 
which release educational leaders, trainers, and supervisors 
to pursue activities specifically designed to iii 5 >rove instruction 
and learning are associated with programs which show more promise. 

Where principals, assistant principals, and siqpervisors are 
preoccupied with management and crisis activities, little tine 
is available for educational improvement. Dynamic and capable 
leaders must be provided and the organizational structure must 
enable and encourage leaders to lead. 

Cl 

I 5* Staff Training 

I The competence levels of far too many people Involved in or 

available to education have long been a source of concern. Experimental 
programs create an even greater need for new and more effective in- 
service training programs for all school staff members. 

6. The Effects of Experimentation and Evaluation 
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It appears that the fact of innovation and experimentation may 
themselves have an independent effect. Since some gains may be observed 
in a wide variety of experimental settings, it may be that the Hawthorne 
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and Ro>«ntbal effects contrlbate slgnif lc«ntly to the results 
obtained. Certainly, the enthusiasts and attitude of expectancy 
characteristic of aany of the participants in these prograits 
■ust be recognised as having some inpact. For school staff, 
a serious comsitment to experimentation nay in and of itself 
create conditions conducive to effective instruction and learning. 

In addition, concern vith program evaluation seems to have a 
positive effect on the effort applied in iaplenenting the experiment. 
It seems clear that idiere measured outcomes are perceived as 
liportant, program input receives more systematic attention. The 
influences of experimentation and evaluation, combined with. the 
absence of a single program which merits endorsement in its present 

J 

r 

I state, make the experimental introduction of elements from several 

promising programs * logical next step in improving elementary 
education in special service schools. 

i 

' 7. The Committee agrees that there are several general Issues 

which must be dealt with in the recommended programs: 

a. It is essential that the program allow for reduction of the 
ratio of pupils to adults in certain learning situations. 

Such a reduced ratio should take into consideration the 
child's need for continuity in direction and personal 
interaction and must vary according to the requirements 
of the specific learning task. 
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b. Staff must be adequate in size and in con5>etence. Major 
attention will have to be given to recruitment, preservice 
and inaervice training, as well as conditions of work and 
tenure. Every effort must be made to relieve teachers of 
non-essential tangential tasks, thus freeing them to 
devote their time to teaching. 

c. It seems desirable that the school day and year be extended 
to provide instructional and supervisory services during 
afternoon and summer periods in irtiich the absence of supports 
for academic and social learning may be defeating to the 
purposes of the school. 

d. The i^^rtance of integration in education is supported by 
the finding that majority and low-income group children show 
greater academic gains yhen educated in settings in which 
majority and higher-income groiq? children dominate. Although 
it may be possible in some settings to develop programs which 

'result in high academic achievement in ethnically or «^ nnr>^ll^ r»ai ,'^y 
homogeneous schools, it is nearly is5>ossible to devel<^ programs 
lidiich result in the optimal achievement of democratic attitudes 
and practices in such segregated environments. Thus, for 
pedagogical and social reasons, no effort should be spared 
in creating the administrative and organisational arrangements 
which provide for integration by ethnic, cultural, and econosiic 



'i 



group. 
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c. Adequate claesrooa apace and facllitiea auat be provided. 
They should be styled as far as possible to facilitate 
the instructional orgaiiixation of the program. Lack of 
space within any school is not a Justification for failure 
to provide needed services. Other cosaaunity facilities 
should be adapted for class activities — e.g. store fronts, 
settlement houses, temporary classrocms, trailers. 

f. Organisational structures will have to be developed which 
allow and encourage full participation in the affairs and 
decision processes of the school by persons indigenous to 
the community. The Committee feels that the school must be 
accountable to the comwinity it serves, particularly for 
the progress made in the development of its pupils. Such 
lay participation will require adequate pi'ovision for 
educational leadership. 

T 






RECOMMDITAtlOirS 



Tht CoBMittee recoMtends that the Hew York City Board of 
Education, the United Tederation of Teachers, and the parent 
organiiations of several school coosiunitles join forces in a 
program of educational experimentation and resesirch designed 
both to improve and evaluate educational progress in various 
special service schools. 

1. The Cosad-ttee recommends as an initial step that this research 
program focus on a large scale four year minimum field test of 
four basic models. After studying and/or observing various 
exemplary programs throughout the country, it is the Consnittee's 
judgment that these models represent the most promising patterns 
available at this time. Since these models must not be viewed 
as the best possible programs, it is imperative to determine their 
relative appropriateness and value, as well as to improve them 
through continuing research. Each of the experimental models includes 
several program elements judged by the Committee to be important for 
education of high quality. These elements have been grouped together 
to form "experimental models" because the Committee feels that the 
use of one or two of the elements alone has limited promise of 
effectiveness and that certain combinations of program elements 
will prove more efficacious than others. Evaluation research vill 
isolate single program elements as well as combinations to determine 
the crucial cooqionents of effective education. 
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2. It l8 recomended that the life of, and chanrge to, the 
Coanlttee be extended to Include responsibility for the super- 
vision of the study. The Coamittee should be authorised to 
institute the schedule which follows: 

a. Selection of participating schools on or before 
June 15 , 1968 

b. In£!tltutlon of School Councils in chosen schools 
on or before June 30 , I968 

c. Designation of Coordinators of the several model 
school groups on or before September 1, 1968 

d. Iniplementatlon of the hey aspects of the program 

in aU model schools as soon after September 1 , 1968 
but no later than January 1 , 1969 

3. It is recommended that, in selecting schools for this program, 
primary consideration be given tc educational need, potential for 
staffing, acceptability of model to the parents' organisation, and 
availability of facilities. The models used in each school selected 
should be adapted to reflect the special needs and cli;jate of the 
school and the population served. However, it is equally important 
that all schools following the same model maintain the basic elements 



and intentions of that model. 
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4. The Coanlttee recoMtends the foroiatlon of a Council for each 
school, the asslgnaent of additional responslbllltlei to the 
Parents Association, and the deslgnatl^ of a Coordinator for 
each model. 

The responsibilities of the School Council for each school should 
include: (a) formulation of guidelines by idilch to assess the effect- 
iveness of the school and its Principal in nalntAlning the quality of 
the program; (b) formulatioa of adaptations necessitated by local 
needs (such adaptations should be approved by the Coordinator responsible 
for all schools in that model); (c) administration of an "Operations 
and In 5 >rovement Fund". 

The responsibilities of the school's Parents Association should be: 
(a) recommendation of candidates (qualified under laws regulating this 
position) for appointa»ent as Principal to the District Superintendent 
and local school board >rtien that position is vacant; (b) assessment of 
the effectiveness of the school and its Principal in maintaining the 
quaHty of the program. 

The responsibilities of the Coordinator should Include: (a) ensurance 
that the model is properly in^lemented at all times; (b) facilitation of 
the functioning of each school using that model; and (c) coordination of 
the activities of the various schools usl.g the model. 
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4a. It is recoamended that each School Council be composed of 
five parents of cfclldren attending the school, two persons from 
the community at large, two faculty members from local colleges 
or univCi two members of the faculty of the school, and 

one member of the school's administrative staff. All members 
of the Council should be elected to membership by actions of 
the Parents Association, except that the Principal may designate 
the member from the administrative staff, and the body of teachers 
may designate the two members from the school's faculty. Nosdnations 
for membership from the community must be approved by the piurents, 
twcher8,_ jmd adminisjbrativ-e^^staff holding membership on the Council. 
The first Council should be elected before June 30, I968. The 
Council should function through June I969. By May 1 of each year, 
the Council for the next yesu* should be elected and/or designated 
by the same procedure as the first Council, provided that at least 
two parents and one coswunity member must be continued in membership 
for at least two years. The new Council takes office on September 1 
of each year. 

4b. Each Council should be allotted $45,000 as an "Operations and 
I^ovement Fund". This fund should be used to; (a) implement any 
educational practice that is not prescribed in the model but that 
the Council feels worthy of experimentation, and (b) to provide 
services that will facilitate the work of the Council. Each Council 
should have one paid staff member to coordinate community relations 
and other Couiucil activities and peurt-tiae paid secretarial assistance-. 
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It is recommended that the following operational policies guide 
the functioning of Parents' Associations. In order to discharge 
its responsibility for quality control, the Parents Association shall 
hold the Principal accountable for the climate and functioning of the 
school. If, after due review and consultation, the Parents Association 
finds that the program or any member of the administrative or super- 
visory staff has not met these guidelines, the Parents Association 
should confer with the model's Coordinator emd the District Sunerintendent . 
Whenever the Parents Association feels that this procedure has produced 
a pattern of failure to resolve specific difficulties, they miv ’•ring 
the issue to a central Review Panel for resolution. 

4c. It is recommended that a three member central Review Panel be 
appointed by the Coomittee responsible for supervising the overall 
program (at present the Gordon Coimalttec) to resolve ma;}or disagreements 
arising between Parents Associations or School Councils and District 
Boards or District Superintendents. Any of 'these organizations or the 
District Superintendent can refer a dispute to the Review Pwel. However, 
the Panel will as a rule only consider those disputes which reflect a 
pattern of conflict or irresolution and appear symbolic of broader or 
major policy issues, nie Review Panel will make its recommendation to 
the New York City Boaurd of Education but only major extenuating 
circumstamces should preclude the Boeord from treating the Panel's 
recommendation as final auid binding. 



5 . It Is recommended that the ten million doll&rs ^Ich have bean 
assigned for the purposes of experimental programs in elementary 
education be allocated to support this program for the school year 
1968-9* Besources currently being utilised In All Bay Neighborhood 
Schools, More Effective Schools, Experimental Frimaxy Schools, and 
Reduced Teacher Ratio Schools should be brought Into rational 
integration with this additional exx'e»’'!ioure. In operation this may 
mean the combination of existing programs with new program elements. 

In other Instances it may mean the elimination of existing programs. 

It will certainly mean the monitoring of old and new programs in 
special service schools. 

6. It is recommended that the cost of evaluating this broad scale 
experimental program be met from sources other than the designate,d . 
ten million dollars. If the Board cannot make such monies available, 
foundation or government support should be sought. 

It is recommended that a detailed plan for conducting the comparative 
study and evaluation of these models be contracted. IMs evaluation 
plan should reflect the several specific goeds of the models and should 
extend over the life of the experiment. The evaluation should be 
initiated as soon as possible after September 13, I968, but not later 
than November 1 , 19 ^ 8 . 

7. Since the Ixaplementatlon of this program will make additional demands 
on the school system for space, it is recommended that all planning for 
space utilisation for the I968-9 school year be reviewed. School plants 



to be opened in Septeinber I968 nenr special service school 
conmunities should be reexamined; no final decisions should 
be ma*de concerning these schools without looking at the needs 
of this program. 

8. Adequate administrative and financial provisions should be 
made for staff training at all levels: 

a. At least ten days should be allotted for training; 
five of these should be regular work days and five 
paid for as extra days either on Saturday or Sunday 
at the convenience of staff. Participation in these 
training sessions is mandatory for all persons working 
In the project. 

b. Teachers and supervisors must be trained In the procedures 
and techniques of the specific program to which they are 
assigned; they must in addition be trained to work with 
and utilize paraprofesslonals. 

c. Based upon the specific functions of paraprofesslonals, 
training programs must be developed ^which will result in 
these staff persons having specific skills to bring to 
their work in addition to attltudinal readiness to complement 



the work of the teacher. 



d. In addition to the ten formal training sessions, 
training must he a pervasive and continuous force 
in the program. Many opportunities for peer group 
exchange, supervision, and try.ining should be provided 
under conditions which reduce threat to the status 
and security of staff members, ili? tise of cluster 
and resource teachers is encouraged. Assistant 
principals should have few assignments whi(;h take their 
attention away from training, supervision, and improvement 
of instruction. Assistant principals, resource teachers, 
and supervisors are expected to do demonstration teaching 
and, where appropriate, should carry light but regular 
classro<^ teaching responsibilities. 

e. The introduction of classroom managers (see MDdel B) 
will require eux additional provision for training. In 
addition to the training periods allotted for all staff, 
classroom managers should have twenty days of preservice 
training and twenty days during the first school year. 

f. Training should help prepare parents for active pr^rticipation 
in the Parent’s Association, the School Council, and in the 
general affairs of the school. Homes in the community 
might be used for these sessions; persons indigenous to 

the community should be developed as trainers. 



PART III 



MODEL A 
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MOm A 



It Is the judgment of the Committee that there are various 
organizational structures in Hev York City schools idiich In some 
cases are relatively successful, in others shov promise, and, if 
implemented In appropriate combinations, should greatly lo^rove 
education in our special service schools. Although these elements 
are not directed at program content, it may be that they provide 
the environment most conducive to creative teaching. Therefore, 
ve recommend that the following features be c«nblned Into one model 
and be inclement ed for a four year e^erimental period. Many of 
these program elements have been adopted ffcmi the More Effective 
Schools, the All Day Neighborhood Schools, and the Experimental 
Primary Schools programs. In Model A we have sought to combine 
the most promising features of these programs: 

1. Formal education beginning at age 3 

2. Extended school day: 8:00 AM - 6:00 PM 

3. Reduced ratio of pupils to adults including the use of 
specialists to supplement work of regular classroom teachers. 

4. Clustered classes to allow for group planning and team teaching 

5. Flexible groupings with respect to race, age, functional levels 
as the dominant pattern 

6. Flexibility in the use of space 

7. Instructional Resources Center 

8. Provision to meet the chronic and emergency needs of children 
with physical, emotional, and social problems 



9. Supner Canp Progrui 
10. Kesearch, developien;b, and training unit 

1. Foraal Education in School Beginning at Age 3 

9 

f 

jhe Coamittee racomend* that every effort be made t-o provide 
at least an optional half day of school beginning with the 3rd year 
of life and a full day of tchool beginning with the Uth year of life . 
Priority should be given to insuring continuity of school experience. 

This will mean that all children four years and older must be provided 
for before resources are utilised for three year olds. 

These pre-kindergarten classes need not occupy space in public 
school buildings but can be located in prefabricated buildings, housing 
developments, coemunity agencies, and converted commercial space. They 
should, however, be near enough to the residences of the families served 
to encourage free access and easy participation by parents and younger 
siblings,. 

The school day should include activities which bring non-working 
parents into the school for regular esqposure to idiolesoae climates for 
leai’ning and instructional aode^. Special activities should be organised 
to provide similar es^sure for working parents; these activities may 
be more didactic than experiential. 

Sther advdts and youths from the ccmaninlty should be drawn into 
the program. Such efforts should.be aimed at instructing community 
members in child care and development. In making educational endeavors 
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positive norms for the community, and in providing role models 
for the children vithin the school setting. . Finally, additional 
vork opportunities should be offered to community members; the 
use of Neighborhood Youth Corps and indigenous paraprofessionals 
is clearly indicated. 

This program of early childhood education should be directed at: 

1. Stimulating and nurturing the emotional, intellectual, 
physical, and social developnent of the child 

2. Cultivating a sense of control over his self, and 
influence upon the environment and his future 

3. Developing facility in the use of indigenous language 
forms as veil as standard English 

4. Stimulating and nurturing appreciation for inquiry, 
ejqploration, and problem solving, and 

Cultivating a sense of enjoyment and satisfaction 

in self expression, social interacticm, and intellectual 

mastery 

There are several preschool curricula (see Appendix D) which 
may be adapted to this program. Among these are: 
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. 1. Institute of Developmental Studies 

2. Integrated Day Program 

3. Klaus - Gray 

4. Sylvia Ashton Warner 

5. Sprlgle 

2. Extended School Day 

Provisions should be made for keeping the school open for 
Instruction from 8 :CX) AM - 6:00 PM. All children are required to 
peirticipate in the entire school day unless their parents can show 
good cause why they are unable to attend on a routine basis. Units 
of the basic curriculum should' be distributed throughout the ten 
hour day; blocks of content oriented material should be interspersed 
with more experience and recreation oriented units. Provision must 
also be made to meet the nutritional needs of pupils in school for 
this period. 

3. Statffing Pattern to Allow for Reduced Ratio of Pupils to Adults 

•» 

a. One principal, five assistant principals, and one business 
manager. The principals should provide educational leadership 
for the school and the immediate community served. The 
principal's schedule should insure that he or she is on 
duty at some time of each week during each hour of the 
extended day. The asslsteuit prlncipalB are responsible 
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for training of teachers, supervision, and coordination 
of programs. Assistant principals should be scheduled 
so that at least two are on duty throughout the entire 
school day. The business manager should relieve the 
principal of all routine management t£sks and should 
have some training in business education. 

^ b. Clusters of three classes should be organized to allow 
for joint planning by staff, combined activities, and 
flexible grouping of staff and children. 

c. Class sise in kindergarten and pre -kindergarten should 
be fifteen. Each class should have three teachers and 
two teacher aides. At least one teacher aide shbuld be 
a male Neighborhood Youth Corps worker. 

Class size in grades one through six should be tventy-two. 

Each cluster of three classes should have five teachers 
and five teacher aides scheduled to provide appropriate 
covez^e throughout the extended day. 

d. Eight teaching specialists should be provided; this number 
may be adjusted for schools in which the nuniber of 
teachers' preparation periods requires additional personnel. 
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e. Five pupil-personnel vorkders (suggested distribution: 
four guidance counselors and one psychologist) vho are 
responsible directly to the school's principal and the 
coordinator of Model A schools. 

f. Six teachers for Junior guidance classes. 

0 

g. A health team consisting of one full-time health teacher, 
one doctor, one dentist, and one nurse. The positions 
should be negotiated for with the local health center. 

h. One audio-visual technicieui (paraprofessional). 

i . Four secretaries . 

4. Clustered Classes 

To provide for greater flexibility in planning learning experiences 
and to extend the range of instructional contacts, classes will be 
grouped in clusters of three (twenty-two each). Each cluster will be 
assigned five teachers and five teacher aides. Cluster classes should 
be housed in close proximity and in adjoining rooms where possible. 

Planning for the sixty-six children should be the Joint responsibility 
of the five teachers. Although each class should be the special charge 
of one of the team, the quality of leeurning experiences and the development 
of all children in the cluster must be the responsibility of the team. 
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I The first line of supervision and training is the team where quality- 

control is a mutual responsibility. The team will be responsible 
for desiitnating its leader. This may be a continuing or rotating 
responsibility. It is recommended that division of responsibility 
be based upon individual areas of strength, but formal departmentalization 
should be avoided. 

5. Flexibility in Grouping 

In planning the<^ucation for groups of children, the staff should 
be free to group children around a variety of pupil characteristics. 

Although there are scane learning experiences that can be managed best 
in small homogeneous groups, the Committee recommends -that every 
opportunity be used to maximize heterogeneous grouping. 

There are social as well as pedagogical reasons for naking heterogeneity 
a principal issue. The Justifications arising out of social need have 
received considerable attention. !I5ie benefits of having youngsters 
exposed to those who differ in ability, ethnic, economic, and social 
characteristics need no further elaboration. In addition, evidence 
suggests that progress of youngsters who normally move at a slower rate 
is accelerated as the classroom ratio of children from more stimulating 
backgrounds or of higher functional levels increases. 

Not only is this the result of the atmosphere created in the classroom 
but children of varying levels of learning can directly help each other. 

From as far back as the work of Maria Montessori, we have infornation 
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Line 


Correction 


12 


16 


Insert "not" after "dov"' 


13 


24 


Read "language" for "languare." 


29 


22 


Read "consisting" for "consitingo" 


31 


7 


Read "hierarchical" for "hierachicalo" 


42 


10 


Insert "from local colleges" after "communityo" 


^3 


16-17 


Delete "or the District Superintendent »" 


48 


5-6 


Read "three-year- olds" for "the third year of life" 
read "four-year- olds" for "the fourth year of lifec' 


52 


1 


Read "workers" for "workderso" 


61 


14 


Insert "twenty in grade one" following "(full day) o’ 


72 


9 


Read "at three years of age" for "Jhe third year of 






lifeo" 


74 


8 


Read "purpose" for "purposes," 


86 


2 


Read "Parents" for "Parents*," 


A-4 


8 


Read "occurred" for "occured," 


B-7 


7 


Read "affects" for "effects," 


E-18 


9 


Read "thereby" for "theeby," 


F-4 


10 


Read "enumerated" for "innumerated," 


H-5 


7 


Read "principles" for "principals," 



All material appearing in the Appendices has been prepared by the project staff 
and does not represent work written or approved by the Committee » 




tbat in heterogentoos groape older children help younger children, 
mare able youngsters help less able youngsters, and piqpils 
progressing at a faster rate help piqpils progressing at a slower 
rate. Moreover, in the process^ of helping, the sore advanced 
youngsters seem to consolidate their gains and often even increase 
their acquisition rates. Teachers are also stimulated by having a 
heterogeneous class. Teachers dealing with hosiogeneous groups are 
freer to use a single style or to teach to a single level. Under 
these circumstances, many children do not progress at optimal rates 
and are frequently lost in the group. Teachers dealing with 
heterogeneous groups «^e less free to assume that children have 
cosparabie backgrounds, comparable functional levels, or comparable 
functional rates; the teacher is encouraged to. recognize that these 
differences in children may respond better to variant teaching styles. 
Hence, heterogeneous grouping tends to focee greater attention to 
individualizing instruction ^o meet children's different learning 
needs, rates, and styles. 

- 

The Committee would like to stress that success in the utilization 
of flexible groiping is..,heavily dependent on the quality of the 
teaching staff. Appropriate pre« and inseirice training sessions 
should be planned for the school's entire staff. 



The maximum age spread in these groups should be 13 months. 



6. Flexibility in the Use of Space 



Flexibility in the use of space to acconanodate groups of 
varying size and for varying purposes is an essential in the 
iaqprovement of educational prograas. To achieve this, new buildings 
should be planned with the requirements of such a grovq>ing in viev. 

The use of large multiple purpose spaces is strongly recommended, 
as veil as the availability of many units for individual and small 
group vork. Consideration will need to be given to remodeling older 
buildings to permit freer movement between existing classrooms or to 
combine such rooms to make larger spaces. In some situations it may 
be necessary to add prefabricated classrooms or to rent space in nearby 
buildings. The possibility of contracting with outside agencies for 
food services, thus freeing the cafeteria for Instructional purposes, 
should be explored. 

7. Instructional Resources Center 



This resource center is a coidjination library, shop, audio-visual 
materials depository, and consultation center. The Center's resources 
should include information on Innovative programs in elementary education 
information on how best to utilize instructional packages, demonstrations 
of new materials developed by other teachers, schools, universities, or 
publishing houses. The Center should provide assistance to the teacher 
in developing self -designed materials atnd in planning particular learning 
experiences for individuals and groups of children. Many stock items 
should be available at the Center, particularly those which are not in 
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such constant demand as to require individual supplies in each 
classroon. The Center should be managed by a speciaUst in 
curriculum resources and instruction ifbo is generally available 
to teachers for consultation. 

8. Provision to Meet the Weeds of Children vith Chronic or 

Emergency Problems 

There are several categcnries of children iriiose chronic or 
tenporary problems place special demands on the school. Among 
these are children with physical disabilities or illness, mental 
defects, mental illness, and/or behavior disorders. Many of these 
children can be served in existing programs of special education. 
However, in addition to these special facilities, many of which 
viU not be available in the model school, there will need to be 
developed within the model school facilities to meet the ne^s of 
those pupils idiose behavior or condition is not so serious as to 
require special placement. Among the facilities needed are: 

a. Orientation classes designed to receive new or displaced 
children who require special study, temporary care, or 
specific orientation prior to assignment to regular 
or special classes : 

1. one class per school 

2. staffed by one special education teacher 

3. no permanent register 



« Junior Q u1 d > n cc clASscSy as nsod Is dctsn&lned by the 
prlnclpAl, to serve severely disturbed children and 
operated under the standard procedures for these 
classes. However, one such clAss should allow for 
teaporary asslgnaent to or moveaent out of the Junior 
Guidance class as the pupil’s adjustnent aay dictate. 

Adjustaent classes to which pupils nay be tenporarlly 
assigned for a few hours or a few days and to receive 
pt^ils experiencing episodic disturbances of behavior 
which seriously interfere with the functioning of the 
regular classes and who are not considered likely 
candidates for the Junior Guidance classes t 

1. one class per school 

2. Staffed by one teacher and one aide supplemented 
by parents or the children assigned when deemed 
appropriate by the principal 

Review Coaamittee consisting of two teachers and two 
representatives of the Parents’ Association to idiom the 
principal may turn for an advisory (pinion. in cases of 
controversy over placement of pipils in any of these 
special facilities. The decision relative to pipil 
assignment and placement remains with the principal. 
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e. These facilities will require a supporting clinical 
staff consisting of one clinical psychologist, as well 
as psychiatric and social work consiatant time (five 
hours each per week). 

9 , Summer Cang) Program 

Following the pattern currently used in the caa^) program for 
elementary school children, a four week residential can^) experience 
is to be provided for all childr^ in grades If, 5 , and 6 during the 
months of July and August. Rotating schedules should be arranged 
to cover a caqp season July and August. Grocqping patterns should 
provide for age group mixing as well as ability group mixing. Three 
hours per day should be utilised for instruction. In the assignment 
of children for casq> experiences, it is essential that children from 
different schools be sent to a single caiq>, thus broadening their 
contacts and allowing for a greater measure of ethnic integration. 

10. Research. Development, and Training Unit- 

At least one school in which this model is used should be developed 
as a research, development, and training unit. It should carry special 
responsibility for curriculum development, evaluation, staff training, 
and develc^mental research. This unit should also include the coordinator 
responsible for all schools using this model. The coordinator should 
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provide educational leader ihip for the groap of achoolc inTolved, 
and advise this CoMdttec with respect to the extent to idiich 
local adaptations are consistent with the overall design and 
purpose of the i&odel. 
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MODEL B 



Probably the newest and oost proalslng recent development 
In elementary education is the effort at applying Individually 
prescribed Instruction on a class and school-wide basis. These 
efforts Include diagnosis of pupils to determine rate of learning, 
preferred learning experiences, or personal characteristics. In 
the several programs under way these factors are being utilized 
to prescribe and/or match piqplls with appropriate learning experiences. 
Model B is based upon some aspects of these programs and goes beyond 
most other programs In Its use of qualitative appraisal of learning 
style, social behaviors, and temperamental characteristics In the 
design of learning experiences. The model also provides for modified 
classroom organization and the use of a classroom manager to free the 
teacher for concentrated attention to the problous of teaching and 
learning for Individual and small groups of children. 

Outline of ifcjor Components 

1. A learning diagnosis facility to provide continuing 
qualitative assessment and educational prescription 
for each child In the school 

2. A resources development facility to design Individualized 
learning programs and materials based on the specific 
needs of each child as prescribed by the diagnosis facility 
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3. A staffing pattern to provide for: 

a. One principal, four assistant principals, and 
one business aanagtr. Each of the four assistant 
principals is responsible for supervision and 
training of teachers in three clusters of classes. 

The business aanager should relieve the principal 
of all routine oanageaent tasks and should have 
soae training In business education. 

b. Clusters of three classes to allow for Joint planning 
by staff amd cosd>lned activities of children. 

c. One instructional specialist and one classroca 
■anager for each class. Class slse should be fifteen 
in pre-kindergarten day), fifteen in kindergarten 
(full day), and twenty-eight In grades two through six. 

- * 

d. One instructional clerk for each cluster of three 

classes. 

e. line professionals, one paraprofesslonal, two secretaries, 
and two clerks to staff the diagnosis facility. These 
professionals should Include five school psychologists, 
two curriculum developsicnt specialists, one educational 
psychologist, one social worker. The paraprofesslonal 
should act as a comsunlty liaison. 
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f. Hine professionals, three paraprofesslonale, two 
secretaries, and two clerks to staff the resources 
developaent facility. There should be a Coordinator 
who is a specialist in curriculun and instruction, 
two specialists in language arts, two specialists 
in reading, one specialist in social studies, one 
specialist in mathenatics , one specialist in science, 
one resource specialist to adidnlstef the Resources 
Supply Center, one librarian, two paraprofessional library 
aides, two paraprofessional audio-visual technicians, 
and one coordinator of audio-visual instruction. 

g. Six teachers for Junior guidance classes. 

h. A health teaa consisting of one full-tlae health teacher, 
one doctor, one dentist, amd one nurse. The positions 
should be negotiated for with the local health center. 

4. At least one school in which this nodel is used should be 
developed as a research, developaent , and training unit. 

It should carry special responsibility for cuiriculua 
development, evaluation, staff training, and developmental 
research. This unit should also include the Coordinator 
responsible for all schools using this model. The Coordinator 
should provide educational leadership for the group of schools 
Involved and advise this Committee on the extent to idilch 
their local adaptations are consistent with the overall 
design and purpose of the model. 
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1. Difcgnoili Facility 

The diagnoeii facility should provide a qualitative appraisal 
of each youngster in the school. The staff of this unit should 
develop a file on each child including the description and analysis 
of his social, intellectual, and personal characteristics. Sources 
of such inforaation aay be: achieveaent tests, standardised intelligence 

tests (itea analyses to reflect patterns of intellectual functioning), 

I aedical history, aaterial descriptive of child's t«q>eraaent and social 

interaction, of his responses in new or laboratory learning situations, 
of those factors in his hoae or coaaunity that directly relate to his 
learning needs and style. Diagnoses should be reviewed and updated 
every four aonths. 

The staff of the diagnosis facility should consist of a teaa having 
those skills and coopetences necessary to evaluate: (l) the functional 
abilities and disabilities of the child and the conditions which facilitate 
or inhibit their expression; (2) the conditions under idiich functioning 
is adequate as well as those in idiich functioning is iapaired; (3) the 
preferential and stylistic trends in the adaptive behavior of the child; 

( 4 ) the level and quality of intellectual function; { 3 ) the level and 

! 

I 

quality of acadeaic functipn; (6) the health and nutritional status of 
the child; (7) the social and environnental factors relevant to the 

t 

\ 

I child's acadeaic and social develqpacnt. Such a staff will usually include 

' school psychologists and specialists in developaental leaztiing and 

curriculum develppaent. 
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2. Rtiource Dev«lop>ent Facility 

This unit if rtspontlble for developing Indlvldualiced 
Inftructlonel prescrlptloai . The etaff of thli unit ihould 
tranilate the qualitative aasefiaentf prepared by the diagnoali 
unit Into Instructional prescriptions (including guidelines where 

f 

necessary) for the organisation of each youngster's learning 
esgperlence during the four aonth period. These ssiterleds my 
be either aodlfications of the standard eorrlculua or original 
designs; the mterlals should Inclvide smll Instructional units 
to be used by mny students as veil as pieces prepared for the 
special needs of youngsters Identified by the- diagnostic staff. 

It my be that aost children vlU have their units Modified to 
reflect the mte vith vhlch they mster mterlal (note Appendix 
for description of rate Modifications developed for use In Pittsburgh, 
Pa. schools), vhlle a amller nuaber vlU need specific units based 
on learning style as veil as rate. 

The staff should also assist the school council and the school's 
faculty In developing a mterlals resource center coaprlsed of two 
sections: a teachers' resource supply center and a students' resource 
section. The foraer viU include Informtlon on related Innovative 
prograas throughout the city amd country, Informtlon on how best to 
utilize the instructional packages, deaonstrations of new mterlals 
developed by other schools, universities, or publishing houses, and 
provision and assistance to the teacher for de.elopaent of self-designed 
mterlals. The students' resource section will contain Instructional 

V 
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package*, audio-visual aids, as well as the more standard library 
resources . 

The Resource Development Facility should be staffed by 
curriculum development specialists experienced in organising 
material for effective presentation. As opposed to a classroom 
teacher's skill in organizing learning environments and ^n*p*g^pg 
youngsters, these specialists should have skill in organizing 
materials. Some of these specialists should have concentrations 
in communicative arts and skills, whereas others should have 
training in one particular content area. 

Staff of this unit should be in constant communication with 
the diagnosis faculty and should have frequent planning conferences 
with the instructional specialists and the classroom managers. 

3. Classroom Staffing Pattern 

Each class shall be assigned one instructional specialist and 
one classroom manager. 

The instructional specialist is responsible for the application 
of individualized learning experiences for each youngster. Because 
of the various functions performed by the classroom manager, the 
specialist is free to concentrate on formal instructional experiences 



I 
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vith iadividuAi. children or vlth iomOI groupi. Whereas the Manager 
May be handling all children in the class, the specialist will 
usually be Moving from one child to another. 

The Instructional specialist and the classrooM Manager shall 
together be allotted $1^0/year to purchase any instructional aatericds 
for their class which are not available froM the resource center. 

The classroop Manager is respoasible for establishing and 
Maintaining conditions which pezvit and encourage learning. He 
should be responsible for the social-psychological cllMate of the 
classroosi, for classroon routines and discipline, and for wg 

instructional Materials as well as the business affairs of the class. 
He should provide a sharp focus on the social dynaslcs of grovqp 
interaction. He has the additional responsibility of planning 
classrooM esgperiences with the Materials develcpMent staff; his 
role here is to utilize his understanding of the child *s background 
and environment to insure tbatthe curriculum is appropriate for the 
child's needs and orientation. It is critical that the elassrooM 
Manager not be used as a clerk or an aide; adec[uate training should 
help prevent this. The classroom manager should be well paid and 
his role professionally attractive. The position should be organised 
as a step on a career ladder so that with additional training and 
experience he might, for exasple, devote half-time to clinical 
Instruction of other classroom managers and half-time to apprenticeship 

as an instructiojoal speciaklist. 

>. 
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! Cluxteri of thrco claisei should be orgimlted vlth their 

rcspcctlTe specialists and oanagers, plus one instructional clerk. 

The cluster organisation should enable various aodifications of 
team taaching, snail and large regroupings, Joint planning, and 
professional interchange of ideas and strategies. This should 
also sioplify the scheduling of preparation periods. Each cluster 
should be assigned one instructional clerk for routine adninistratlve 
and clerical tasks; he nay perfom nany of the tasks traditionally 
assuned by the teacher aide, as well as naxiy routines eccasloned by 
the ncv individualised progran - e.g. , responsibility for the 
cluster's noblle unit containing the children's individual 
instructional packages. He should not be used as a personal or 
executive secretary for the cluster staff. 

Educational Technology 

Advances in educational technology are nsklng available a variety 
of audio-visual and otherwise autoointed learning experiences which are 
conducive to individual study as well as enriched group instruction. 
The coordinating center for Model B schools should be provided with 
a specialist in the use of Bechanlcal teaching media and each school 
should be provided with equipment additional to that regulaurly supplied 
by the school. 
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Reia>rch, Develo»ent« and Training Unit 

The Heeeerch, Develop«ent, and Training Unit ihould develop 
an organic relationship to one of the college or university 
departaents of education. Through this relationship it is 
expected that representatives aill Jointly share responsibility 
for the conduct of research, develqpaent, and training activities. 
Where appropriate. Joint appointaents should be Mde and ahere 
possible, the unit or its satellites should be used as research 
and training laboratories for the university. The unit and its 
affiliated university staff will be responsible for developing a 
prograa of continuing evaluation. 
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Mom c 



Educational problejo ateaming from difficulty in expreasive 
and receptive comaunication have been ahoim to exiat with Mgh 
frequency in children for whom atandard or formal Engliah ia a 
second language. Model C ia primarily directed toward non-Engliah 
apeaking children, users of various English-based dialects, and 
children whose spoken and written language repertoire is limited. 
This model combines a heavy es^hraia on commuiiication skills and 

reduced pupil/teacher ratio. Major elements included in this model 
are: 



1. Curriculum emphasising development of language 
facility and communication skills 

2. Formal education beginning at age 3 

3. Modified classroom organization and staffing pattern 
to allow for reduced ratio of pupils to adults 

k. Flexibility in the use of space 

5. Extensive use of educational technology 

6. Educational materials and study center 

7* Provision to meet the chronic and emergency needs of 
children with physical, emotional, and social problems 
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8 . Evening Parent Education Program 

9 . Sumer Canp Program 

10. Research, development, and training unit 

1. Curriculum Bapbasiaing Development of Language Facility 
and Communication Skills 



a. development of facility in the use of indigenous language 
as a basis for mastery of standard English; full respect 
for Indigenous language 

b. creation of those social-psychological situations xhich 
make language utilization Isperative; enhancement of 
language utilization through enriched expediences 

c. stimulation and nurturance of the emotional. Intellectual, 
physical, and social developaient of the child 

d. cultivation of a sense of control over one's self and 
influence upon the environment and one's future 

e. stimulation and nurturance of appreciation foi' inquiry, 
exploration, and problem-solving 

f . cultivation of a sense of enjoyment and satisfaction in 
mastery through self-expression, esthetics, social 
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lutAraction, and intellectual naatcry 

A. There are aeveral preachool curricula which aay 
ie adapted to this prograai and continued through 
first grade: 

« 1. Berelter - Sngelmann 

2. Inatltute of Sevelopisental Studies 

3. Integrated Day Frograa 
U. Klaus - Gray 

5 . Sylvia Ashton-Vaurner 

6. Sprlgle 

B. Second and Third Grades 

The currlculun should eiigphaalze a strong language 
development program accompanied by diagnostic testing, 
detailed recording of progress, and vide use of 
sequential, multi-ethnic materials. Promising programs 
for stimulating and enriching language development are 
included in the Appendix. The one program selected by 
the school should be supported by a strong provision 
for on-going teacher training and for continuous parent 
involvement. All aspects of the regular school curriculum 
should be presented. 
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C. Fourth to Sixth Grades 



The regular curriculum should be followed, supported 
by continued stress on individual needs in reading. 
Stress should be placed on success for each child. 

As in the earlier grades, detailed records indicating 
growth in fundamentals should be kept. 

‘r 2. Formal Education Beginning at Age 3 

The attenqpt here is to provide formal learning experiences for 
children beginning with the third year of life, as well as improved 
learning opportunities in the more traditional elementary years. 

A full day of school (8:00 AM - 3 lOO PM) should be provided for 
all children three years and older in the school community. The 
pre -kindergarten classes need not occupy space in public school 
buildings but can be located in housing developments, prefabricated 
buildings, ccxnmunlty agencies, and converted commercial space. They 
should, however, be near enough to the residences of the families 
served to encourage free access and easy participation by parents 
and younger siblings. 

The school day should Include activities which bring non-working 
parents Into the school for regular exposure to wholesome climates 
for learning and instructional models. Special activities should be 
organized to provide similar e3q?osure for working parents; these 
activities may be more didactic than experiential. Other adults 
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and youths fro* the conmunity should be drawn into the program. 

Such efforts should be aimed at instructing coamunity members in 
child care and development, as well as providing role models for 
the children within the school setting. Finally, additional work 
opportunities should be offered to coonunity members j use of 
Heighbox'hood Youth Corps and indigenous paT*<^professionale is cleeurly 
indicated. 

3- Modified Classroom Organisation and Staffing Pattern to Allow 

for Reduced Ratio of Pupils to Adults 

Staffing patterns and classroom organisation should be modified 
to provide for class sizes of fifteen in pre^kindergarten, twenty 
in kindergarten, and twenty-two in grades one through six. 

Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten 

Three teachers and three teacher aides shall* be assigned to 
every two classes. One family assistant shall be assigned to a 
cluster of two classes. 

Grades 1-6 



One teacher and one teacher aide shall be assigned to each class. 
In addition, there should be one resource teacher for each group of 
four classes and a reading specialist for every six classes. The 
resource teacher should also be responsible for in-service training 
and should carry no line authority or evaluative responsibility in 
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rclatioa to tb« tMchtri lorvod. The ichool ihould haye a 
atandard eoagponent of aiQiportinf ataff. 

4. Kaxiblllty in the Uaa of Space 

Flaxibility in the uaa of apace to acciiintcidate groapa of 
varying aixe and for varying purpoaea ia an eaaential in the 
lagprovMMnt of educational prograaa. To achieve thia, new buildinga 
ahoold be planned with the requirementa of auch a grouping in view. 

The uae of large aultiple purpoaea apacea ia atrongly reconatndedy 
aa well aa the. availability of nany unite for individual and aaall 
group work. Conaideration will need to be given to reaiodeling older 
buildinga to pemit freer aoveiient between exiatlng claaarooaa ot 
to ccahine auch rooaa to nake larger apacea. In aoae aituationa it 
■ay be neoeaaary to add prefabricated daaarooaa or to rent apace 
in nearby buildinga. The poaaibillty of contracting with outaide 
agenciea for food aervicea, thua freeing the cafeteria for inatructlonal 
purpoaea, ahould be e^qplored. 

?. Ixtenaive Uae of Iducational Technology 

Advancea in educational technology are aaking available a variety 
of audio-viaual and otherwlae autoaated learning experiencea. Nany 
of theae devlcea are conduciae to individual atudy. Othera provide 
good vehiclea for enriched group Inatruction. The coordinating center 
for Nodel C achoola ahould be provided with a apecialiat in the uae of 
■eehanical teaching aedia, and $25,000 ahould be allowed for equipaent 
in addition to that regularly avpplied for each aehool. 
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6. Educational Materials and Study Center 

Centers should be established to provide specific help to 
parents. The center should supply materials and directions for 
parent-child educational work in the home. The center should also 
provide adoleecstat and young adult tutors for help in home 
instruction. During the school ye<u*, these youthful tutors will 
primarily on weekends j during the- summer they might work in 
the day camp program and in the homes of children who do not attend 
the day caiqo or residential camp. These centers should be administered 
by the school council at a cost not exceeding $25,000. 



7* Provision to Meet the Chronic and Emergency Ngeds of 
with Physicals Emotional, and Social Problems 

Thara 4re several categories of children whose chronic or 
tenq?orary problems place special demands on the school. Among these 
are children with physical disabilities or illness, mental defects, 
mental illness, and/or behavior disorders. Many of these children 
can be served in existing programs of special education. However, in 
addition to these special facilities, many of which will not be 
available in the model school, there will need to be developed within 
the model school, facilities to meet the needs of those pupils whose 
behavior or condition is not so serious as to require special placement. 

Asiong the facilities needed are: 

a. Orientation classes designed to receive new or displaced ^ 

children who require special study, temporary care, or 
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specific orientation prior to assignment to regular 
or special classes: 

1. one class per school 

P.. staffed by one special education teacher 
3 . no peraanent register 

b. Junior Guidance classes, as need is deteraiined by the 
principal, to serve severely distuvbed children and 
operated under the stsindard procedures for these 
classes. However, one such class should allow for 
teirporary assignment to or movement out of the Junior 
Guidance class as the pupil's adjustment nay dictate. 

c. Adjustment classes to which pupils may be ten®orarily 
assigned for a few hours or a few days »nd to receive 
pupils e^^riencing episodic disturbances of behavior 
which seriously interfere with the functioning of the 
regujar classes and who are not considered likely 
candidates for the Junior Guidance classes 

1. one class per school 

2, staffed by one teacher and one aide supplcatented 
by parents of the children assigned when deemed 
appropriate by the principal 
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d. Beview CoMdttee con«i»ting of two t«achtrs and two 
rwprtaentatiwog of tht Parent*' Aaeociatlon to whoa 
the principal aey turn for an adrieory opinion. in 
caaes of controveray over placeaent of pupila in 
any of theae apecial faciUtle*. The deciaion relative 
to papil aaaignaent and placeaeht reaaina with the 
principal. 



e. Theae facllitie* will require a aupporting clinical 
ataff conaiating of one clinical paychologiat , as well 
aa paychiatric and aocial work conaultant tine (five 
hoora each per week). 

8. Bvening Parent Iducatiw Program 



The Evening Parent Centera will offer a variety of child-oriented 
educational eaperlencea for parent*. Activities should Include training 
for eoBplenenting and supporting the learning ejqperiencea provided by 
the school. Exposure to aodels of idiolesoae learning environnenta 
should be available. Video tape recording* of school day experience* 
should be utilized. Instruction in nutrition, child care, child focused 
language developaent should be offered, in addition to basic acadeaic 
work as needed and requested by parents. Social case work consultation 
Bight also be available at the Center, but this should not displace it* 
Bajor eaphasls as an educational facility. 
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9* Suamer Caagp Prograa 

Following the pattern currently used in the caap prograa 
for elementary school children, a four week residential caiip 
experience is to be provided for all children in grades 4, 
and 6 during the months of July and August. Rotating schedules 
should be arranged to cover a canp season July and August. 

Grouping patterns should provide for age group mixing as well as 
ability groi:^ mixing. Three hours per day should be utilized for 
instruction. In the assignment cf children for canp experiences, 
it is essential that children trooi different schools be sent to 
a single canp, thus broadening their contacts and allowing for 
a greater measure of ethnic integration. 

10. Research, Development, and draining Unit 

At least one school in which this model is used should be 
developed as a reseenrch, development, and training unit. It should 
carry special responsibility for curriculum development, evaluation, 
staff training, and develcpmental research. This unit should also 
include the coordinator responsible for all schools using this model. 
The coordinator should provide educational leadership for the group 
of schools involved, and advise this Coaonlttee on the extent to 
which local adaptations are consistent with the overall design and 

purpose of the model. 

/ 

i 
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MODEL D 



Despite the Ccaimittee's pronounced concern vdth finding new and 
better ways to meet the academic and social learning needs of children 
in special service schools, there is recognition of the fact that some 
existing progreuss and practices succeed in enabling numbers of children 
to reach or surpass national achievement norms and many of these fairly 
routine existing progreuns could do as well or better if they were 
provided help in overcoming some of the specific problems which frustrate 
honest effort. In addition, some spokesmen for non-school community 
people have expressed concern lest we concentrate on the major change 
or great experiment and fall to institute those small changes which might 
make the difference for larger numbers of children since the cost may be 
more reasonable than other models. Model D is designed to permit the 
combining of several modest in cost but potentially in 5 >ortant innovations 
with ongoing programs. This model will rely heavily on concentrating in 
one school a number of program elements which have been used on a more 
limited basis throughout the city. Ihe concern here is with testing 
more traditional program elements under conditions which maximize their 
opportunity for success. The several elements which would be included 
follow. 

1. Greater accountability of school to parents combined with 
improved parent education and home-school-community liaison. 

2. Primary prevention through routine early diagnosis and 
identification of potential problem learners and introduction 
of appropriate corrective educational programs. 
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3. LMrning-related »edlc«l services. 

4. Tutorial clinics and honevork helper programs manned 
by professionals, indigenous adults, college students, 
volunteer workers, and slightly older pupil peers. 

5. Reading resources center and extended library services. 

6. Increased use of teaching specialists. 

7. Provision to meet the needs of children with chronic or 
emergency problems. 

8. Research, development, and training unit. 

1. Greater Accountability of School to Parents Combined With 

Iiproved Parent Education and Hbae-School-Coq«"^r1 Liaison 

The provisions for developing School Councils will go far in 
meeting this requirement. In addition, the model should include parent 
education opportunities ranging from information about the school, 
training in home based skills in fUciUtating learning, literacy, 
nutritlwi, and training. To provide for greater and easier' 
communication between home, school, and conmumity, staff positions should 
be added for one professional and at least three sub-professional assistants 



o 
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coQcerned with comnunlcatlon and relatione between these three and 
to help parents with specific Infomation or how-you-do-lt problems 
related to pupil school adjustment, school participation, and home 
based support for learning. 



2. Primary Prevention through Routine Early Diagnosis and Identification 
of Potential Problem Learners and Introduction of Appropriate 
Corrective Educational Programs 

The most economical and humane approach to learning disability and 
educational underdevelopment is through prevention. Provision must be 
made for the early Identification and diagnosis of potential problem 
learners and the develoi«ent of appropriate corrective and supportive 
educational programs. To do this the school will need to maintain a 
psycho-educational appraisal facility equipped to provide guidance to 
classroom teachers in the conduct of observational auid appraisal procedures, 
in the maintenance of necessary records, and in the use of this information 
to better understand and plan for children served. The staff of the 
facility should consist of: 

2 school (educational) psychologists 
1 specialist in learning disabilities 

1 school social worker 

1/2 clinical psychologist 
l/^ pediatrician 
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Identlfication and diagnosis are only the initial steps. 

Classrocsn teachers must be helped to use this information in the 
day to day learning experiences of each child. The school should 
provide four guidance counselors (pupil development specialists) 
who will; (l) interpret diagnostic and personal information, (2) 
help the teacher relate this information in appropriate ways to 
academic and social learning, (3) facilitate communication between 
administration and teachers, administration and home, teachers and 
parents, teachers and pupils, and pupils and pupils, (4) plan with 
teachers, administrators, and parents those environmental, administrative, 
and personal m a nag ement manipulations necessary to optimize learning and 
develoimental conditions for each child. 



3. Learning-Related Medical Services 

The relatively high incidence of acute and chronic medical conditions 
and impaired nutritional status make it isportant that the school be 
prepared to serve children in whom these condit^lons interfere with learning. 
It is iapractical for the school to maintain a facility elaborate enough 
to treat the wide variety of conditions which may be identified but a 
referral facility is necessary. Referral, however, must be cosibined 
with resources for follow-through to insure that service is secured even 
if the service must be paid for by the school. The referral facility 
should be staffed by one public health nurse, one medical social worker, 
one health care aide, 1/2 nutritionist, and I /5 pediatrician. 
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4. Tutorial Clinics and Homework Helper Programe 

A program which incorporates many of the elements identified 
here has been developed by Mobilization for Youth (see Appendix g) . 
Programs utilizing college students and volunteer workers are comaon- 
place. In additioi to Mobilization for Youth, the utilization of 
peers as tutors was reflected in the work of Maria Montissori around 
the turn of the century, was introduced in Flint Michigan schools 
several years ago, and has since been introduced in a variety of in 
school and out of school settings. 

5. Reading Resources Center -and Extended Library Services 

The center should supply materials €uid directions for parent-child 
educational work In the home. The center should also provide adolescent 
and young adult tutors for help in home instruction. During the school 
year, these youthful tutors would work primarily on weekends; during 
the summer they might work In the day cang^ program but also In the 
homes of children whose parents do not avail themselves of the day canqp 
and residential camp experience. The school library should be open frcM 
8 AM to 6 PM. 

6. Increased Use of Teaching Bpeciallsts 

The following specialists should be provided in each school using 



this model: 
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1 Health education enrichment poaition filled by licensed 
teacher 

1 Art enrichment position filled by licensed personnel 
1 Field trip and cultural enrichment coordinator 
1 Mathematics teaching specialist 
1 Audio-visual aide technician 

1 Corrective reading specialist 

1 Additiraal librarian 

2 Additional library aides 

7* Provision to Meet the Heeds of Children with Chronic or Emergency 
Problems 



There are several categories of children whose chronic or 
teaq?orary problems place special demands on the school. Among these 
are children with physical disabilities or illness, mental defects, 
mental illness, and/or behavior disorders. Many of these children can 
be served in existing programs of special education. However, in addition 
to these special facilities, many of which will not be available in the 
model school, there will need to be developed within the model school 
facilities to meet the needs of those pupils whose behavior or condition 
is not so serious as to require special placement. Among the facilitier 
needed are : 
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a. Orientation claiiei deiignad to receive new or dliplaced 
children vho require ipecial study, teoporary care, or 
specific orientation prior to assignaent to regular or 
special classes: 

1. one class per school 

2. staffed by one special education teacher 

3. no peraanent register 

b. Junior Guidance classes, as need is deterained by the 
principal, to serve severely disturbed children and 
operated under the standard procedures for these classes. 
However, one such class should allow for teaporary 
assignaent to or aoveaent out of the Junior Guidance 
class as the pupil's adjustment aay dictate. 

c. Adjustment classes to which pupils aay be teaporarily 
assigned for a few hours or a few days and to receive 
pupils experiencing episodic disturbances of behavior 
which seriously interfere with the functioning of the 
regular classes and who are not considered likely 
candidates for the Junior Guidance classes: 

1. one class per school 

2. Staffed by one teacher auid one aide supplemented 
by parents or the children assigned when deemed 
appropriate by the principal 
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d. Revir«r Coomittee consisting of two teachers and two 
representatives of the Parents' Association to whom 
the principal may turn for an advisory opinion ii 
cases of controversy over placement of pupils in any 
of these special facilities. The decision relative 
to pupil assignment and placement remains with the 
principal. 

e. These facilities will require a supporting clinical 
staff consisting of one clinical psychologist ^ as 
well as psychiatric and social work consultant tiae 
(five hours each per week) . 



8. Research. Pevelopment « and Training Unit 

At least one school in which this model is used should be developed 
as a research, develx>p«ent, and training unit. It should carry special 
responsibility for curri-'.ulum development, evaluation, staff training, 
and developmental research. This unit should also include the Coordinator 
responsible for all schools using this model. The Coordinator should 
provide educational leadership for the group of schools Involved, and 
advise this Committee with respect to the extent to which local adaptations 
are consistent with the overall design and purpose of the model chosen. 



APPENDIX A 



A Review of An Asieesaent of the All Day Neighborhood School 
Frograa for the Culturally Deprived — Cooperative Research 
Project #1527 

Patricia Sexton. & others 

Hie All Day Rsighborhood School Program, initiat€.>d in 1936, 
operated in fourteen schools sez^lng disadvantaged neighborhoods 
in New York City in 1964. Seven teachers are normally assigned 

ADNS program, one as an administrator and one for each gzade 
grades one through six. From il: 00 AM - 3:00 PM, the ADNS teachers 
work with classrooms or smaller group.s of children; between 3:00 PM - 
5:00 PM, the ADNS teachers conduct a ”club" which stresses social, 
artistic, and recreational development. 

Between September 1962 and Deceiaber 1964, a study of the ADNS 
program was sponsored jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the New York State Board of Education, and administered by New York 
University. Third and fifth grade children from three experimental 
and three control schools were selected — two predominantly Negro, 
two predominantly Puerto Rican, and two schools with mixed enrollments. 
Experimental and control group children were theoretically matched for 
socio-econoBilc characteristics as well as ethnic background. 



Cooparisons were made between experimental ADIIS ehlldren 
and control children on a number of academic, personal and social 
development tests, ratings by teachers, and ob.iervatlons of 
clsssroan behavicxr. School records were investigated and parents 
and children were interviewed. 

Out of the many variables measured, ADHS children rated 
significantly better than control children on verbal skills (as 
judged by written themes) and on the following aspects of social 
adjustment: various instruments corroborated the fact that they 
related better to their work, to their i>eers and to the teacher 
(observations, interviews, teacher ratings, and Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale). Ho significant differences were found between the two groups 
iu report card narks, scholastic aptitude (Otis Mental Ability Test) 
or reading achievement (Metropolitan reading test). Level of 
aspiration, curiosity, a^d responsiveness (Picture Test), personal 
and social adjustment (California Test of Personality) and most 
variables of classroom conduct (OScAB) showed no significant differences. 
Control children rated higher than experimental children on social 
responsibility (including vandalism records), teacher ratings of 
aggressive behavior, and the OScAB classroom conduct measure of phpil 
destruction. 

ADHS teachers were generally enthusiastic about the program and 
non>ADHS teachers in ADHS schools appeared more optimistic about the 
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ability of thoir childa'eii than teachers in control schools. 

Parents of AChS children tended to feel that the school helped 
their children stay out of trouble, and that the club helped their 
children. Intervievs vith parent group leaders elicited larger 
and More active parent groiqps in the experiaental schools. 

Critique of the Report 

Ihree ADNS prograsui were selected for intensive study. Criteria 
for selection included (a) required ethnic proportion, i. e. one 
predOMinantly Ife^ro, one predominantly Puerto Rican, and one mixed: 

(b) the schools were supposed to represent ADNS operating under 
acceptable conditions; (c) ADH8 programs should not be accoepanied 
by a Higher Horizons Program; (d) the ADNS program should be "typical”. 
Three control schools were selected by the district assistant super- 
intendent, and were intended to be similar in "qualities, population, 
and services". 

Several comments should be made about a design in which only 
three sc'nools serve as the experimental population. In the first 
place, the sasqpling error is very high: the large number of students 

selected from within the school does not alter the fact that the 
number of subjects of this study was really six. Such sanple sizes 
almost always lead to ambiguous results. Second, the comparison schools 
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■hould have been selected by the research staff. The Sexton 
research team is lilcely to have bad at least equal expertise 
and less bias than the district assistant superintendent in 
selecting the appropriate controls. Third, the method of selection 
led to a higher proportion of Puerto Ricans in the control schools 
and a higher number of Negroes and whites in the experimental schools. 
These differences are about ten per cent of the total. Further 
mismatches occured in enrollments, with control schools having 
nearly two hundred students per school more than the experimental 
schools, even though the experimental schools had a greater average 
capacity. 



While differences in relevant variables occur in any method of 
selection, these tend to be unbiased if random procedures are used. 
Furthermore, if matching is necessary, a larger number of schools can 
eliminate many of the large differences in relevant variables. 



A further difficulty in interpretation was Introduced by the 

* SE 

initiation of the after school study center prograua in all three of 
the control schools and one of the experimental schools. Such centers 

i 

had partially overlapping goals with ADKS and their possible influences 

i 



would tend to render coibparlsons in academic and other behavioral j 

I 



variables meaningless. 



From the total enrollment of the third and sixth grades 
experimental and control schools, 2^6 children were selected 



in the 
for 






O 
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interviewing end noare intensive study. Severe! criteria were 
used for aatching, including ethnicity, age, sex, and reading 
score. 

Although the overall Matched samples were quite siailar, 
the students used for reading achieveaent analyses were quite 
different (see Table ^ and () on their protest scores. This lack 
of Batching is probably due to the inherent differences in the school 
populations. 

Assessaent of Results 



The aaia conclusion that can be drawn froa this study is that 
the effects of the ADH8 program are not distinguishable frosi the 
effects of the control schools' program. Froa literally hundreds of 
conpairlsons , few behavioral differences were noted. In a pp r opriate as 
the criterion aay be, reading score changes were very ainiaal (.78 
grade equivalent units over "two academic years”). This is hardly 
encouraging even in schools where reading levels are severely depressed 
by language problems (40^ of the sample group was Puerto Rican) . 

The analysis of programs >diich require heavy esqpendltures of tiae, 
money, and personnel is obviously mandatory. However, these programs 
should have goals specific enough that observations of relevant behaviors 
can be made ob;)ectlvely. This particular analysis used instruaentatlon 



, that required ^ pagea for docuaenUtion — in addition to the 

I itandardiaed teata. it ia obvioua that the obaervationa covered 

nearly all relevant behavior of teachera, parenta, and atudenta. 

The deaign of the atudy, hoeever, mde theae cooqjnrlaona aliaoat 

uaeleaa. 

I 

« 

I 

f 
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AFFERDIX B 



A Review of the Title I Evaluatioa, Exp*n«lon of the More 
Effective Schoola Prograt 

David Fox 

Center for Urban Education 

The More Effective Schools prograa covert the years from pre- 
kindergarten through grade six. The main elements of MES include 
reduced class size, cluttered classes, additicmal teaching specialists, 
and heterogeneous grotqping. 

The average class size in MES ranged from 28.3 in I963 to 20.1 
In 1966; the pupil-teacher ratio changed from 25.O in I963 to 12.3 
in 1966 (the corresponding changes in elementary schools were 29.5 to 
27*7 nnd 26.1 to 21.9)* The ethnic composition of MES changed somewhat 
during the 1964-1966 period: increases of 6.5 per cent in Negro and 
Puerto Rican students vere noted in the 1964 MES, Trtme in the 1965 
MES the Puerto Rican proportion increased by 9.2 per cent and the 
proportion of Negro students decreased by 9 >2^* 

The per pupil cost for instruction during the I966-1967 school 
year for the two sets of MES was ^932.00 for the 1969 MES and $898.00 
for the 1964 MES. The corresponding costs in the ten coigmrison schools 
was $485.00. 

The Fox evaluation is an analysis of the effects of the Introduction 
of the More Effective Schools program into twenty-one New York City 



schools. The report contains a series of observations which 
occasionally favor the MES concept and occasionally favor the 
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opposite but nost frequently operate to aask findings about 
possible beneficial effects of the MES progrssi. 

Using observer ratings, the assessaent focuses on the following 
characteristics: verbal fluency of children, children's interest, 
participation of children in lessons, children's volunteering in 
class, children's question raising, teacher perfomance, teacher 
traits, school attractiveness, and school cllaate. 

Rating scales, questionnaires, and objective tests were used 
to obtain data on: 

a. children's attitudes toward class and school 
(percept ioiis of students, personnel, and faculties) 

b. achlevenent level and changes in arithaetic and reading 

c. teachers' and adnlnlstrators ' responses to various 
elements of the MES program 

d. teachers' euid principals' perceptions of student 
performance 
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Fox's general conclusion is that irtiile ratings of interest, 
cliaate, and enthusiasa faxor the MBS schools tested, achieveaent 
in reading and aatheaatics do not differentiate the MES schools 
from their controls. Thus, although both principals and teaching 
staff detected favorable changes in students attitudes and achieveaents, 
this ijqproveaent vas not shown on standardized achieveaent tests. The 
CDl evaluation is critical of the curriculum used in MES schools. 
Observers rated the lesson quality as competent but not specifically 
designed for the saaller classes with their <q[q?ortunitie8 for more 
individualized programs. 

The following are the specific findings of the Fox evaluation 

teaa: 



A. Ratings of verbal fluency, participation in class, interest, 
and enthusiasm, volunteering in class do not distinguish the 
MES from comparison schools. Spontaneous questioning in 
class was more prevalent in MES schools. 

B. All sample children's perceptions of their class and school 
were moderately positive. The MES students had slightly 
more positive responses about their classes than coB5>arison 
school students but less positive responses than students 
from both the "sending" and the open enrollment schools. 

C. Although second grade children's March 1967 scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Arithmetic Problem Solving, 
and Concepts Subtests were slightly above national norms. 



they showed Increasing retardation frc* grades three 
through six. From fail 1964 to spring 1966 there was 
a decrease in amount of "retardation" i.e., a gain of 
Grade Equivalent units above the number of school months 
during the testing interval. However, there was some 
slippage in spring 1967 to near the "retardation" of 
1964. Thus, an "initial favorable iiqjact" was 
not maintained. No control school coiqiarisons are 
presented. 

In the period from fall 1966 to spring 1967, the MES 
students achieved higher gains than the comparison students, 
most of the gains exceeding those expected over the six month 
period. The relative siq>eriority from grade two to grade six 
was .2, .2, .1, .4, .1. In eight pairings of MES and control 
schools, the MES school achieved a higher gain in 22 

of 32 possible comparisons. When spring to fall testing 
periods are considered during I965 and 1966, the students 
gained some%diat in I965, but lost in 1966 for all three levels 
considered. This fall to spring progress was reversed scmiewhat 
during the non*>school summer period. 



The overall school median reading scores in the MES schools 
during the 1964 to 1966 period for second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade classes showed no consistent progress 
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or decline. 

i 

! 

f 

F. Between April 1967 and June I967, ^0 to 59 percent of 
the cl&eeee tested at each grade either declined or 

■ failed to show any gains, fox reads this to mean that 

t 

I the spring and fall declines reported in another context 

occur during the school year. 

G. The teachers in MES schools were rated higher than 
coaparison teachers on quality of instruction, overall 
planning and tnrganizatlon, effective use of aides, 
relating curriculum to child’s experience, and maintenance 
of discipline. However, a large percentage of teachers' 
lessons were rated as showing no adaptation to reduced 
class size and most observers felt that a larger class 

size would not have affected the quality of the dally lessons. 

H. On most traits rated by the Ryans Teacher Behavior Record the 
teachers in the MES schools were rated more highly than those 
in coiaparison schools. However, both groups were zated lower 
than teachers in open enrollment sending schools. 

I. The ratings of school climate, attractiveness of classrooms, 
attitude of administrative staff, teaching and supplementary 
staff, worth of school day were higher for the MES schools 
than for the controls. Most observers felt mildly positive 
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to •nthu«ia«tic about «ending their own child to the 
MBS school they had visited. 

J. The ratings of teachers, children, and lesson quality 
were positive in the early childhood grades, but observers 
were slightly aore critical of the adaptation of the 
curriculxua. 

K. Most teachers and principals felt positively about the 
NES program and thought it should be expanded with some 
modification. Most felt that the program had been 
iBpleiiented to a considerable degree. The administrative 
and teaching staff noted changes in pupil attitudes toward 
learning and school and increased achievement in reading 
and mathematics. Smaller class size and availability of 
specialists were rated as the most significant feature 
of the MES program. The basic problems of the MES schools 
were alleged to be staff functioning and selection and the 
use of heterogeneous grouping. 

Critique of Evaluation 

I. The ratings of the General School Report and the Individual 
Lesson Observation Report should have been subjected to more 
stringent reliability checks than "percentage of agreement.” 

♦ 

In fact, the agreement criterion had to be enlarged to "within 
one point.” When agreement percentages of 80 - $Oft are observed 
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under conditions in which three scale points are utilized, they 
become less convincing. It can be deownstrated that if other 
observers used the same categories as those used by the raters 
in this study, and randonOy assigned their ratings in the same 
I categories, agreement percentages under their criterion would 

be above 80^ in some cases and above 60^ in nearly all of them. 

I This methodological weakness directly effects the findings 

i on all questions involving ratings by masking differences 

t 

I to such a degree that they appear to be statistically small. 

On assessments of children's functioning (pp. for 

example, four of the five differences between MES and control 
schools were considered statistically non-significant and yet 
four of five clearly showed fairly large differences in ratings 
favoring the MES school children. 

! 

II. The main source of Information from teachers came from those who 

I 

I returned the questionnaire (32.03^) or indicated that they were 

willing to be interviewed (23.03t). This bias probably operates 

I 

j to give a more favorable impression on the MES schools than 

I actually existed. A ramdom sasqple of teachers could easily have 

been obtained, thus eliminating biases. 

III. Because observers obviously could not help knowing which type of 
classrooms they were rating, all observational evidence beccmes 
Inevitably biased. 



I 
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IV. Items measured are not always relevant to the objectives of 
the MES conc^t. Ratings of school lunches, fighting in 
school, and friendliness of principal, and attractiveness of 
buildings are interesting but not the direct outgrowths of 
the MES concept. More items should have focused on special 
sei vices and materials which were being supplied under the 
MES plan. 

V. The finding that students with good attendance records at 
MES schools had higher achievement records than students 
with poorer attendance records is open to question because 
of other factors relating to these categories. E. g., the., 
new arrivals at MES schools tended to be Puerto Rican and 

these students consprised much of the partial attendance category, 
whereas the non-Negro^) non-Puerto Rican students conq>rised a 
large share of the unbroken attendance group. 

VI. The students who were tested at the various points in the progrtun 
do not seem to be the sasa students. The well-known school 
changes which occur in the Hew York City schools should have been 
investigated. The evaluation team should have studied only those 
students on whom c<a5>lete testing data was available. The 
variation in sample sizes from year to year cloud the issue of 
achievement. 



VII. Relevant background information ic not included in the 
evaluation report. £. g., there is no information on the 
ethnic cooposition of coiiiQ)ari8on schools, ratings on the 
early childhood program provide no coniparison vlth other 
programs, and the nature of the materials and new teachers 
is not specified. 

VIII. Several conclusions of the study seem unwarzacted by the 
data presented. £. g. , while the April to Jiuie test changes 
are not all positive, many more classes had positive changes 
'than hatd negative changes; this is in contrast to Fox's 
conclusion that the spring-fall decline "sets in" before the 
summer. In addition, while the analysis of reading achievement 
leads the evaluation team to the conclusion that MES had minimal 
effects reading scores, the most vital coo^>6urison is not with 
the test norm group but with the control school students. These 
comparisons are powerful evidence of a beneficial aspect of MES, 
even though the MES students became increasingly laore "retarded" 
in reading. Confusion about reading scores lies partially in 
the type of analysis used in Tables 8 and 13. In Table 8, the 
students are not the same for all comparisons; the N's are 
drastically reduced on 1967 testing. Table 13 does not account 
for the increased proportions of Puerto Rican students in the MES 



schools 
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The 8tu<iy suffers from the unwillingness of the Board to 
allow researchers to begin their evaluation before a program is 
instituted. The report, however, suffers equally from the inclusion 
of irrelevant data, poor research Instruments, biases of observation 
by both teachers and researchers, and a great lack of relevant 
information. No assessment was made of exactly how the Increased 
personnel and materials were used. The research report contains a 
statistical summary of per-pupil costs, but this in no way enlightens 
the reader about who the new personnel were and what new materials were 
included in the school program. 

A cautious conclusion from a reevaluation of the Fox CUE report 
is that MES was probably some^t more beneficial than the study detected, 
particularly in its effects on academic accomplishment. It is obviously 
very difficult to extract the essence of MES from this report; however, 
the lowered class size appears to be the most identifiable outcome of 
' the MES concept. 






APPENDIX C 



A Review of Meaiurlng Pupil Growth in Reading in the More 
Effective Schoole 

George Forleno and 
Jack Abrasson 

This report is based on the same data used by the Center 
for Urban Education in their evaluation of MES. The period 
covered by this study was October I965 to April I967. The basic 
difference between this analysis and the Fox report is the 
attempt of the former to control for ethnic composition and 
"special service school factors." 

A. Sample 

In the first analysis , the pupils were divided into four groups. 
The first group had been enrolled in "old" MES schools for three 
years, the second group had been enrolled in "old" MES schools for 
two years, the third had been enrolled in control schools for two 
years, and the fourth had been enrolled in "new" MES schools for 
about two years. 

B. Results 

1 . Group matching of control schools with ten old MES schools 
reduced the control group to six schools , The researchers 
do not indicate the basis of matching or the size of the 
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•aaQplet involvtd. The coiibined MES tchoole gained 
from .1 to .3 aore grade equivalent units in all 
grades than the control schools on the Metropolitan 
Reading Test. Apparently the three year ME 8 pupils 
did soaewhat better on April I967 tests than the two 
year N 18 pupils; the aaount of superiority is not 
indicated. 

2 . Grade levels of 3 j and 5 of individual schools were 
pai**ed on the "ethnic factor," This coiq)arisoa yielded 
six pairings for "old" MES schools and three pairings 
for "new" MES schools, in the six possible grade level 
coBparisons, only the fourth grade level of the old 
MES pairings did not favor the MES schools. In all 
other coaparisonSy the differences in grade equivalent 
units were .2 to .3. 

3. The Special Service control factor reduced the possible 
comparisons to four pairings of "old" MES schools and 
four controls. The average gain of MES over controls 
was .k in third, 0 in fourth, and .5 in the fifth grade. 
» In two coaqparisons with two new MES and control schools, 

■atched on the sane factors, the authors report similar 
"positive trends." 

In general, the test results in April 1967 showed a "reduction 
in reading retardation" from October I965. This means that gains for 
most comparisons were greater than 1.6 grade equivalent units (the 



mari>er of school years elapsing between initial and final test), 

C. Critique 

The Forlano - Abramson report is based on a refinement of 

% 

the data presented in the CUE report and probably more accurately 
estUates the effect of the ‘We effective" concept as it was 
inplcmented in the Hew York City schools. The report, however, 
is not very persuasive because basis for its matching is not made ’ 
explicit and sas^le sises are not presented. Other relevant factors 
such as socio-economic level and age are not controlled automatically 
even though "ethnic" factors are a step in the right direction. It 
is clear that if the Board really wishes to examine the overall MBS 
notion, it should introduce it more experimentally. This would 
greatly expand the usefulness of these evaluations. 




PRESCHOOL PROGBAM5 

ABhton>Warner 
Berelter - Engelwum 
Leutfch 

The Integrated Day In English Infant Schools 

Klaus - Gray 

Sprlgle 



1 . Ashton-Warner 



The approach used by Sylvia Ashton-Warner it bated on helping 
the child to exhibit and understand his most iarportant emotions, 
to use both hi# destructive and constructive energies creatively 
and on developing the teacher's role as one who draws out each 
child's personality and creativity by listening to the child, 
watching, and waiting. 

The program includes "Key Vocabulary, " "creative writing, " 

"organic discussion," creative dancing, and "Golden Section" 

(nature and number). 

The "Key Vocabulary," used in reading, writing, and discussion, 
is a series of different words for different children. The "Key 
Vocabulary" is those words in which the child is most interested 
and which have the most intense meiining for him. Although these 
words are selected by the child, the teacher aiay help to. draw 
them out of the child. 73ie teacher writes each word on a large 
durable card while the child watches and repeats the word. The 
child then takes the card and traces the characters with his 
finger. Each child gets a new word every day. The children collect 
their cards every morning, choose a partner, and sit together and 
hear each other, their own and the other's words. If the vocabulary 
of any child is completely inaccessible, he will begin with the 
general Key Vocabulary. This latter is "conmon to any child in 
any race, a set of words bound up with security that experiments, 






and later on their creative writing, show to be organically 
associated with the inner world. . . the Key Vocabulary centers 
around the two min instincts, fear and sex.” 



Creative writing follows on from the Key Vocabulary. Whereas 

i 

! the Key Vocabulary is a one-word caption, creative writing is 

1 

! a sentence-or story-length caption. The creative writing of 

I 

I five year olds usually begins with their atten^t to write their 

I 

I own key words. The children always write about whatever they 

I want to and in their own language. It is stressed that the 

I 

I teacher should not Judge what the child produces because the 

child's work is an outgrowth of his internal emotions. 

Reference ; 

1 

I Ashton-Warner, Sylvia. Teacher. New York, N.Y., Bantam Books, I963. 

1 
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Bereiter - Engeljnann 



The emphasis of the Bereiter - Engelmann prograun is on academic 
learning through direct verbal instruction. The program is based 
on the premises that: (a) in order for the disadvantaged child to 
catch up with the more privileged child, he must learn at a greatly 
accelerated rate rather than at a rate equal to that of the more 
privileged child, (b) classroom time should not be spent on dealing 
with social emotional problems as they are more easily attacked 
elsewhere and may lessen as the child sees his own academic successes. 

The progreon concentrates on lauiguage development, and in particular, 
the acquisition of grammatical statement patterns and a grasp of the 
logical organization behind these patterns. The means by which these 
skills are taught are small group sessions in which the teacher 
emphasizes intensive pattern drills, rhetorical statements, and 
precise pronunciation. 

For information on details and ongoing refinements: 

Dr. Carl Bereiter 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

102 Bloor Street West 



Toronto 5> Ontario, Canada 
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Mr. Siegfried Engelmann 
Institute for Exceptional Children 
University of Illinois 
I Urbana, Illinois 



Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool . By Carl 
Bereiter and Siegfried Engelnann. Prentice Hall, I966. 
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3. ThG programs bping developed by Dr. Martin Deutsch and the staff 
of the Institute for Developmental Studies are directed toward 
children in pre-kindergarten through grade three. The Institute's 
goal is to provide basic linguistic and conceptual skills essential 
to school learning. The progrsuns enqphasize language and verbal 
oehavior, visual and auditory discrimination, as well as development 
of motivation and positive self-concepts. 

Special materials and auto-instructional techniques (such as the 
Letter Form Board, the Language Lotto, and the Language Master) 
have been designed; Montessori equipment has been adapted for use 
in stimulation of auditory and semantic differentiation. Mirrors 
and photographs are used to assist in the development of the child's 
sense of identity. Concentration is on those tasks which a child 
cannot do and the identification of skills requisite for performance 
of those tasks taken for gremted with middle class children. To 
insure the continuous adaptation of materials and to provide training 
for staff ,ctArriculum specialists are assigned to work at the classroom, 
level . 

For further information or visits to demonstration classes in New 
York City ; 

Institute for Developmental Studies 

New York University 

School of Education 

Washington Square 

New York, New York 




The Integrated Day in English Infant Schools 
The Integrated Day is designed to provide a school experience 
in which meaningful educational decisions are made by the children 
and all work is relevant to the children's lives. The Integrated 
Day program has no scheduled class lessons or time periods for 
specific activities. Each child chooses the activity he wishes 
to be involved in and the length of time he wishes to devote to 
it. The classroom is subdivided into specially-equipped working 
areas. Normally, one area is associated with science and mathematics, 
another with reading and the language arts, a third with work-in the 
visual arts, and a fourth serves as a general purpose area. In 
addition, certain classrooms leave a space devoted to programmed 
learning or other special purposes. 

Reading and writing are both taught in the infant school but are done 
on an individual basis. Children are given letter and word cards, 
primers, stcry books, and reference books. They read to each other 
and to the .teachei', keep diaries and write stories of their cxm. There 
are directions to follow, names to learn, and events to describe. 
Detailed records are kept by the children and the teachers. o 

References; 

Yeomans, E. Education for Initiative and Responsibility . National 

Association of Independent Schools, j^ston. Mass., I967. 

Sealey, L.G.W. looking Back on Leicestershire . ESI Quarterly Report, 



Watertown, Mass., I966. 



« Klaus - Gray 



The program begun by Drs. Rupert Klaus and Susan Gray and continued 
by DARCEE (the Demonstration and Research Center in Early Education, 
George Peabody College) concentrates on cognitive development while 
also combating social and psychological deficiencies. The DARCEE 
program atten^ts to take advantage of the child's own motivational 
patterns and then to move toward motivational patterns more in keeping 
with those associated with, school success. The basic elements of 
DARCEE include: 

1. A sequenced pattern of reinforcement moving from the tangible 
and verbal to intangible and intrinsic; 

"low ratio of children to adults to allow for individualized types 
of reinforcement and a large amount of verbal instruction; 

3» Involvement of mothers in observation, teaching, and training for 
home activities with her child; 

4. Use of male teachers as role models. 

The key focus of the cun'iculum is on language development, visual and 
auditory discrimination. Materials are based on the identification of 
each skill and the activities appropriate for four stages of development 
matching, recognition, identification, and reproduction. 

For further information: Susan W. Gray 

DARCEE 
Box 151 

Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
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Sprigle 

The program developed by Dr. Herbert Sprigle at the learning to 
learn School in Jacksonville, Florida is based on the premise 
that cognitive growth and development proceed in an orderly sequence 
from motor to perceptual to symbolic aspects of functioning. The 
three basic alms of the program ore to help the child learn to learn, 
to expose the child to a curriculum based on a continuity of learning 
experience and developmental tasks, and to provide the tools and 
techniques with which to stimulate movement from one phase of 
development into another. 



The guiding purpose behind the curriculum is the preparation of the 
child not for first grade but for learning. The curriculum is built 
on a series of developmental tasks emphasizing manipulating, organizing, 
classifying, and ordering things that lead to Internalized thought and 
effective verbal expression. The planned sequence of tasks are designed 
to move the child from dependency on actual manipulation of concrete 
objects to the point where having Internalized many relationships, he 
can manipulate without the presence of concrete materials. ''The materials 
are planned to be flexible enough for use with children learning at 



varying rates. Most of the tasks are designed as games; each activity . 
builds upon the vocabulary and experience of the previous activities. 

Classes are oriented toward giving the child an opportunity to try • 
things cut on his own. 
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Ihe teacher s loain function is to pose problems for the children^ 
ask questions, and stimulate interesi. and curiosity. Tv/o teachers 
and two classroom areas are necessary- One room must be large 
enough to accommodate 2k children engaged in a variety of activities. 
A smaller room is used by one teacher and four children for short 
sessions devoted to planned sequential activities. 

for further information: Herbert A Sprigle 

Learning to Learn School, Inc. 

1936 San Marco Boulevard 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
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INDIVIDUAIIZED INSIRUCUOH 
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1. PIAN (Program for Learning In Accordance 
vlth Needs) / 

AIR (American Institutes for Research) 



2. DUHJIH (Minneso'ta Public School Program) 



3* IRDC (Learning Research and Development Center) 
IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction) 




i 



4. UCLA (University of California, Los Angeles) / 
UES (University Elementary School) 
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INDIV1DPAL12ED INSTWCTION 

Keoognltion of the laportence of —king Instruction relevant to the 
*P*cl«l ahlllties and nee<ls of Individual pupils has been a basic concern 
of the Anerican educational systen froai Its inception. This concern has re- 
sulted In a wide variety of stmctural patterns and services, ranging fron 
specialized vocational schools, school-wide trade or ability systens and ho- 
■ogeneous class groupings to provision of separate classes for die educably 
— ntally retarded, the slow student, and the intellectually gifted child. 

All of these have focused on bringing together a group of pupils with con- 
aon goals or abilities so that the instructor — y treat it as a —re or less 
hoangeneous entity. This group approach is in contrast to the — st recent 
attflipts to — ke educational practices —re relevant to individual learners. 
These latter experl— nts concentrate on treating the needs and abilities of 
pupils on an individual basis. Curriculun — terial is designed and offered 
according to the individual's learning rate or style rather than to the 
group's vocational goals, age level, —an achieve— nt, or suspected intel- 
lectual ability. Most work is carried out by each pupil independently with 
a ■iniansi of teacher direction. 

Movea—it toward caag>lete individualization of instruction has taken 
nu—rous for—. The following pages present outlines of four program 
whidi are being operated in public school systems but are continually be- 
ing refined and improved. Each program concentrates on finding solutions 
to so— of the aspects of individualized instruction. All fo\ur programs, 
however, share an emphasis on student directed learning and on developing 
student autonomy and initiative. 
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Pour specific prograns will be ^scussed in the following pages: 

. 1) yPhAH (Prograa for Learning in Accordance with Needs) / 

'AIR (Aaerican Institutes for Research) 

, 2 ) Minnesota P«d>lic School Prograa 

3) LRDC (Lejuming Research and Developnent Center) / IPI 
(Indlvidiaally Prescribed instruction) 

4 ) UCLA (Iftiiversity of Califomiay Los Angeles) / UES 
(.ttiiversiiy^ Elenentary School ) 

PLAN 

The "Prograoi for Learning in Accordance with Needs"/ (PLAN) was ini- 
tially put into operation in twelve public school systeas in l^pteiabery 
1967* PLAN was developed by the American Institutes for Reseearch \ln coopera- 
tion with the Nestlnghouse Learning Corporation, teachers from the participat- 
ing schpols, and university-based consultants. During the 1967-68 school 
year, PLAN was implenMmted in grades 1, 5, and 9; the program was expanded in 
1968-69 to include grades 2, 6, and 10* Expansion will gont^ue annually so 
that the program will cover grades 1-12 by 1970. Preliminaury estlamtes pre- 
dict that local school systems will be able to operate the program at a total 
cost of $10 - $20 per student. 

The basic aim of PLAN is to make available to pupils a wide variety of 
educational goals, as well as alternate means of reaching any one objective* 
Each student not only has his own individual curriculum but also participates 
in the selection of that curriculum* Li addition to purely cogxiitive con- 
cerns, PLAN'S goals for pupil personal development include: 

/ 

1) learning about educational and occupatimal opportunities; 



2) fonmlation of personal values and evaluation of personal potential; 

3) learning to sake responsible decisions. 

The key oosiponents of PLAN are: 

I teacher diagnosis of Individual children 
XI development of specially designed teavChing^leamlng units 
III utilization of a ooaputer for processing, storage, and retrieval of 
currlculua and pupil infomation 

IV continuous evaluation of individual children's progress and of effec- 
tiveness of <rurriculu« aaterials * 



I The teacher and each child together estimate the Gild's presertt know- 
ledge, define Ills goals, and make tentative plans for specific educa- 
, tlonal objectives. 

II The teacher and each student together select the tead)lng-leaming xjnlt 
(TLU) with which the student will begin. Each TLU represents roughly 
two wesdcs work. Each TLU contains a statement of the behavioral ob- 
jectives to be attained by the student and directs him to a variety 
of published, learning materials. The TLU also provides suggestions to 
the teacher as to specific points to check in the child's progress, pos- 
sible difficulties, and staggestions for handling specific problesis. The 
responsibility for developing TLUs in English, Mathematics, Science, and 
Social Studies is shared by the American Institutes for Research and 
representative teachers from participating schools. The TLUs are, in 
most cases, based on standard ciurrlculum materials. 



Tte coaputer Mrring all schools Is lo<Uite<l st ttm Aasricsn 
Institutes for Resesi^ headquarters* The oMfiuter stores de» 
tailed Infonuitioa on each student's special^ aptitudes, patterns 
of learning, interests, and hadcgtound, as well as the Allis and 
knowledge he has acquired.. prior to reac!dng any given declsimi 
point. The ooaputer also stores all TUIs Indexed In terms of 
what each pupil is expected to learn, what the prerequisites are, 
and for what other type of student and situation the TUI is espe- 
cially well-sxiited. At ewid) stage tiM computer presents to the 
pupil two or three TLUs which appear best suited to the pill's 
learning style, special aptitudes, and interests. Ih order to in- 
crease self-oonfidenoe and Motivation, children are assigned only 
those objectives Vhlch they can reasonably achieve* The coMputer 
also acts as a recording device. At the end of the sc^l day, 
each pupil can give his teacher three kinds of IBM cards to be 
placed ih the ooaqputer tcminal : a card recording his perfonaance 
on a test, a card requesting giiidance, or a card reporting his TLII 
position in the particular subject area. The cosiputer scores the 
test perforaance cards autonatically uid presents tte results to 
the pupil the following day; it uses the-records of the piqpll's 
past learning and test results as a basis on which to recoasend 
new learning tasks. 

At appropriate tines, placenent and survey tests are given to 
dMck retention and status on both short and long-tem objectives. 
The cooqputer is also used to help identify ineffective naterials 
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and nathoda» 

School iyatau particlpatlny in fLAMt 



California 



Maaaachuaatta - 
Now York 
Pannoylvania • 

Nest Virginia - 



Ardtdiooese of San Ftandsoo, Trw a on t tkiified 
School District, San Carlos KLea wntar y School 
District, San j3U Qaified Sdtoel District, Santa 
Clara tkilfied School District, Soquoia U h io n Hifh 
School District, tkiion ElooMntary School District, 
liwailMinn High?,Sdiool District. 

Qulacy Public School District 

lUcksville Pcdblic School District 

Bobhol Pack School District, Psnn>Traff6rd School 

District, Pittsburgh PubUc School District 

Nood County Sdiools 
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DULUTH 

Individualized instruction, as practiced in two Duluth, Minnesota 
puftllc elementary schools, emphasizes: I delineation of instructional 

objectives; II student decisionnaaking concerning choice of subject mat- 
ter and budgeting of time; and IH learning materials adapted to com- 
plement various pupil learning styles and rates. 

(1) Each pupil is encouraged to budget his own time, organize his 
own learning, and operate his own equipment. Each pupil se- 
lects the subject area he wants to work in and decides how long 
to continue in tliat area. Although pupils ere free to change 
subject areas at any time, they are encouraged to develop a 
sense of obligation to work in all of the curriculum areas. 

Oiildren are always free to ask for assistance from peers or 
teachers. The teacher’s role is seen not as an "educational 
broadcaster" but as an "academic trouble-shooter." 

(2) The Duluth program stresses the importance of delineating instruc- 
tional objectives at the beginning of each unit. An instructional 
objective should say what a student who has mastered the objective 
will be able to do, under what conditions he will be able to do it, 
and to what extent he will be able to do it. Such a delineation of 
objectives allows for the design of learning experiences appropri- 
ate for various learner styles and rates and permits the assessment 
of individual pupil progress. . 

(3 } A major goal of the program is to make it possible for students to 
learn different amtent by different methods. Various materials 
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arc prepared for tiae in the achle v i ent of any one aklll; thoa 
jMiplla are alao givan the ^tolce of aany a«ana for reaching the 
aaiift and. Some of thaae natariala are created by the teacher, 
others are adaptatlona or oeabinationa of exiating publiahed na- 
tariala. All tcachera are required to participate in a ee^ly 
ae'iftion during ediich inatnicticmal Matariala are deaigned and 
adapted. Sicilia eithin each aubject area are placed on a oon- 
tinuuBi baaed on the delineation of objoctieea. 
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IPI 

The Individually Prescribed Ihstruction prograsi (IPI) was developed 
by the Learning Research and Development C3enter of the Itoiversity of 
Pittsburgh. The experimental program was begun in 1963 in grades K-6 of 

the OaJcleaf Elementary School in suburban Pittsburgh. IPI %d.ll be opera- 

<«> 

tional in over 120 schools in September^ 1968. 

IPI "..coonslsts of planning and conducting %d.th each student a pro- 
gram of studies that is tailored to his learning needs and to his charac- 
teristics as a learner." The basic goad is to enable a student to proceed 
through a sequential curriculvn at a pace determined by his abilities and 
interests. The fundamental aspects of IPI are: 

I Currlculxan material is based on a sequtticed and detailed listing 
of behaviorally stated Instructional objectives, 
n Each child's rate is dependent upon his performance on continuous 
evaltiative tasks. 

Ill Each pupil performs most of his work independently. 

I The IPI curriculum is based on the definition of instructional ob- 
jectives which delineates what a pupil should be able to do to ex- 
hibit mastery of a particular skill and content area. These are 
generally divided into units that the average pupil can master in 
one class period and are sequmced so that each builds on the <me 
that precedes it and is a prerequisite to those that follow. Al- 
though unit work is based on standard published materials, it is 
adapted to reflect the specific btitavioral objective and to per- 
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■dt the student to work with a sdnlauM of direct tea<^er instruc- 
tion* This latter is designed to encourage initiative, responsi- 
bility, and self-confidence* nie teachers* time is spent in diag- 
nosing pupils' needs, prescribing individual or group work for child- 
ren, preparing individual learning prescriptions, helping children 
with instructional proble«s, and evaluating pupils' records* Aides 
Maintain records and score tests, and ensure that the proper materials 
are available for each child. 

IZ The diagnosis of each child is done on the basis of rate of learn- 
ing* Placement- tests measure mastery for each unit of work of a 
particular subject, indicate the strengths and weaknesses of a stu- 
dent, and focus on the areas that need further exploration for proper 
diagnosis* Pre-test Instruments measure each specific objective of 
every \mit within a level of work; these are always assigned before 
any teacMng begins for that unit* Posttests are given at the end 
of each unit to measxtre mastery and indicate growth in total beha- 
vior; these are alternate forms of the pretests* A student must 
show at least 85% mastery in order to move on to the next tnlt* 
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UES 

In indiviiunlized instruction, as defined by the UCLA Uhiversity 
EleMentary School, all decisions ooncaming the learning task, behavior 
of the learner, and the pedagogy of the teaciier are ideally deteradned 
on the basis of a diagnosis of relevant aspects of the learner and his 
learning environnent as each relates to a specified educational object- 
ive. The basic goal of the UES program is to develop a learner who is 
capable of making his own decisions and directing his own learning. The 
means for reaching this goal presently include: I diagnosis of each 

individual pupil | II development of learning prescriptions appropriate 
for each individual | and III a non-graded school structure emphasizing 
team teaching. 

I Diagnoses of children’s learning needs begins in the late 
spring of each school year and is handled primarily by the 
teachers with some assistance from the school's principal 
and the child's parents. The diagnosis alms to discover 
what kind of learning «ivironment will be best for the 
child’s needs at his particular stage of development the 
following September. The first cjuestlon is what kind of 
teacher will be most appropriate for the child; attention 
is given to teachers’ styles in terms of matching such 
variables as degree of organization, extent of creati- 
vity enc»uraged, and style of reinforcement with the 
child's needs. The second consideration is what kind of 
peer group will be most appropriate for the child; atten- 
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to tho MHunt of ocadoalc duillenge dounded 
by the child's tcsq;)er«Mivt «nd learning atyle and to the 
type of social m awtional clinate needed by the child at 
that tlae* No child is placed on the basis of perfonunce 
on any acadenic test. One of the rationales for detemin- 
ing placsMnt on the basis of teacher and peer group cri- 
that these latter are the hardest to change where* 
•e the acadcMic pcogrsai per se is quite easily adapted to 
iadiridual children* 



Oiagnosds to detendne appropriate learning prescriptions 
for each child are an ongoing process* Evaluation of what 
level a inqdl is perfoning in reading, writing, nathesM* 
tics, and physical exerdscs are undertaken as well as de* 
tar a ina t io n s as to where the pi^il is in relation to the 
objectives of his particalar level* Pupil progress is aea* 
aured by criterion standards rather than nomative standards. 
"Xnstead of pronouncing the child to be at the fourth grade 
level, tddeh tells us very little and aost of that aislead* 

l^t t^»e standards seek to provide a profile of where the 

I w ». J 

child is new functioning with respect to the skills end con- 
cepts ooaprising the sequence of learning.** 

Diagnoses deteiaine the appropriate level of difficulty in a 
specific content area, the level of cogniUve complexity at 
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the given level of difficulty and the behavior Most appro- 
priate for the learner* Before the teacher can prepare a 
learning prescription for the child, he must also answer 

questions of behavior related to the three preceding con- ^ 

tent oriented objectives. Ani$wera to these questions 

should be based on knowledge of the principles of learn- [ 

ing rather than the teacher's pers<mal intuition* 

^ ' i 

i 

1 

A. What is the level of the learner's anxiety or i 

concern about learning? Will raising or lower- 
ing this level increase motivation? Should the 

t 

level of difficulty be raised or lowered to in- 
crease his feeling of success? Is his motiva- | 

tlon more extrinsic or intrinsic? Is there a 

I way it could become Increasingly intrinsic? 

t 

I 

B* Is the meaningfulness of the learning task maxi- 
mized for the learner? Are the "feeling tones" in 
the learning situation pleasant, unpleasant, or 
neutral? Should the current state be maintained, 
increased, or changed? 

The Uhiversity Elea^ntary School is organized in four levels* The 

i 

early childhood level Inclxides children between the ages of three and 
six, the lower elementary level between five and eight, the middle elemen- 
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tary between seven end eleven, end the upper eleaMSitery between nine and 
twelve^ The objectives of the early childhood level are to develop au- 
tonony, the ability to work and play productively with peers, Materials 
and ideas, a zest for learning, and appropriate relationships %rith tea- 
d>ers* Although concern «rith development of a wholeso«e self-concept is 
evident at all levels, it is most pronounced at the early childhood level* ' 
The goal of the lower el@aentary level is progressive developaent in the 
fundamental skills of self-directed learning, especially reading* The 
foci of the Middle and upper levels is to develop in the child the ability 
to evalxiate his own work and develop his own strategy for learning, to de- 
vote some of his free time to overcoMlng his own vreaknesses, to enjoy learn- 
ing, and to exercise responsible leadership* The central goal of the upper 
elementary level is Increasing the child's ability to understand and use 
man's approaches to studying social and natural phenoamna* 

Most children in each level are assigned to clusters worlclng with a 
t^^ of teachers, but some self-contained classrooms are maintained to allow 
for particular children's and teachers' needs* The team teaching i^proAch 
is clearly different from a departmentalized approach* Zt is not a system 
in which each teacher chooses her area of particular cMpetency and worics 
with all children at various times in that si;hject area* Rather, it is a 
device for cooperative planning, cooperative teaching, and cooperative evalua- 
tion* The teacher with the greatest competence in a particular area may pro- 
vide the leadership for the planning and learning, but all members of the 
team participate in the planning and teachJjig* Together, a team determines 
the appropriate size grouping and the basis on which it should be done* 
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Grouping nay befcuod on learner rate or learner style (e.g. p«g>ll*s level 
of abstraction, conceptualisation, loaginatlon, asount of stlaulation, 
coapetltion, or discipline nested by the child fron the tacher and his 
peers}* Motrever, it always focuses on the individual learner and denands 
his initiative and responsibili^. Specialists are aost often incorporated 
into the teadiing tean. Although the specialist is seen as ttKt expert, he 
Involves the regular teachers in decision Mking. Thus, the art specialist 
and the regular tean will all be working with the children at the sane tine, 
thedby involving the teadiers in the learning experience as well. 

The UBS cnphasis on Individualized instruction, non-grading, and tean 
teaching is intended to reorient the teacher's role as well as the learner's 
zole« The OES teacher noves away fron being a transnitter of knowledge to- 
wards bdiaving as a responder controlled by the pupil. The teacher shifts 
fron being the progran-dlrector or initiator-developer toward being a oo- 
dasigner and contrlbutor-reacHx»r. His role focuses on the expansion of 
learner growtit in self-direction and critical analysis. 
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LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

1. Tucson Early Education Model, Tucson, Arizona 

2. Malabar Reading Project, Los Angeles, California 

3 . Perception-Language-Concept Development Program, 

New York, New York 

h. Corpus Christ! Bilingual Program, Corpus Christ! , Texas 

5. Imnguage-Bilingual Education Program, Austin, Texas 

6. Early Childhood Bilingual Education Project, 

New York, New York 
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1. Arizona Research and Development Center - Early Childhood Education 
Laboratory 

The Tucson Early Education Model 

by: Marie M. Hughes 

Ronald W. Henderson 
Jewell C. Taylor 

This Model is currently operating in 68 classrooms, grades one through 
three, in eight public schools of metropolitan Tucaon. The student 
population consists largely of Mexican-American children, most of whom 
come from econwnically deprived homes . This is the third year of the 
project. 

Program Rationale 

This program is based upon careful identification and definition of 

(1) the skills and attitudes necessary to function in a technical 
and changing society, and 

(2) specific performance deficits characteristics of the population 
of children for whom the program is designed 

From the underlying rationale program objectives are specified, ^ich 
require significant changes in curriculum and modes of instruction for 
young children from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Program Objectives 

The skills which are assumed to be needed to establish an efficient 



intellectual base for further school performance and successful functioning 
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in the larger society include labeling and identifying, ordering, 
time orientation, recall, planning, understanding of cause and 
effect relationships, the discrimination of change processes, and 
the like. The program is especially designed to develop the language 
skills required for the elaboration of these basic intellectual 
processes. Classroom procedures emphasize the development of 
positive attitudes toward school and achievement which can maintain 
the child through later educational experiences. 

Prominent Features of the Project 

1. Instruction in small groups of three to five with as 
much adult-child interaction on a dyad relationship as 
possible. 

2. Elaboration of the child's own efforts to speak English 

* 0 

• as well as provision for special pattern drills. 

3. Utilization of social and verbal reinforcement to build 
a positive attitude toward self; to foster achievement 
and standards of excellence; to specify and differen- 
tiate the environment for children. 

k. Provision of school activities of interest to young 
children so that they will want to come to school, to 
learn English, and to participate in other school tasks. 

5. Provision for structured lessons designed to evoke 

recall, expression of a relationship, adherence to the 
restraints or conditions of a situation, naming and 
differentiating attributes of objects, grouping of 
objects with explanation of basis, and use of conditional 
phrases . 
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6. Introduction to the vriting, reading, and number 

symbols of the culture. Children dictate their phrases 
and stories; they see books used to gain information; 
they see pictures of things they have seen. A reading 
environment is built, maintained, and used. Primer 
typewriters are in all experimental rooms. 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



Organization : 

The room is arranged so that multiple aspects of the environment 
contribute to the total educational intact. This environment permits, 
elicits, and supports a wide variety of behaviors,, including explqration, 
manipulation, and other forms of interaction with the curi^culum materials. 
Furniture and equipment are arranged to form a number of ^ interest centers 
structured around common tasks, such as science, cooking, number and 
measurement, art, reading, writing, etc. These interest centers are 
defined, focused, and changed through the arrangement of tables, chairs, 
play equipment, graphic and other curricular materials. This permits 
small group interaction and better individual contact between adults and 
child. In all centers, activities are mediated and accon5>anied by spoken 
and written language. A reading environment consisting of records of 
children’s own utterance, talking murals which record recent activities, 
and other stimuli relating to individual and group experience extends 
across the msiny interest centers. 



A teacher and her aide are the permanent classroom adults. The aide 
is a high school graduate specifically trained for her classroom role. 

In addition, a prograun assistant visits the room several hours each 
week. 

Process 

The child’s pairticipation and activities within interest centers form 
the basis for learning. These activities are focused and structured 
through management of interaction situations and arrangement of 
furniture and curriculum materials. It is assumed that the skills 
innumerated above must be exercised in several contexts and situations 
to achieve generality (transfer). The lines of demarcation between 
conventional curriculum areas, such as reading, writing, and social 
studies, have been abolished. For example, numbers and measurement 
may occur in cooking, games, construction, and many other activities 
requiring orientation to space, size, and form. The child’s own 
experiences are used as the basis for building the skills of labeling, 
identifying, recalling, planning, and understanding cause and effect as 
he moves from center to center. 

The adults move from group to group, not only instructing and demonstrating, 
but also managing and organizing centers so that they continue to elicit 
the goal behaviors. In any structured teaching or demonstration situation, 
the adult works with five children or fewer. Thus, if only the teacher 
and her aide are in the room, then only two groups of children receive 
formal demonstration or instruction at a given time. Other groups continue 
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to be maintained by the materials and by child-tutors and models. 

Data indicate that children in this classroom environment receive 
more individual adult attention than do children in traditional 
classrooms. In every confrontation with a child, the adult 
consciously models, elaborates, extends, and reinforces language. 

The increasing complexity of the environment requires the development 
of increasingly complex lainguage. All attempts by the child to 
communicate are reinforced. In addition, the adult differentially 
recognizes new words, new constructions, aind new combinations. 

The classroom adults are trained in the techniques of social reinforcement, 
including praise, attention, eind the like. In addition, the materials 
are chosen for their reinforcing value, and activities are arranged so 
that they naturally result in reinforcing events; for example, eating 
food at the end of a cooking experience. It is intended that, through 
these multiple reinforcing experiences, a .basis for positive attitudes 
toward school can be established. Classroom experiences are extended 
into the child *s neighborhood and wider community. Frequent field trips, 
walks, and visits to the children's homes constitute an extended learning 
environment which not only increases the array of experiences, but also 
facilitates generalization of skills and abilities. At the same time, 
the child is learning that his own neighborhood is worthy of observation. 
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PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

A unique and crucial ingredient of this program is the inclusion oi 
a change agent whose task is to introduce and maintain the prograun's 
innovative practices. The program assistant is a technical consultant 
who visits the classroom several hours each week. She is not a 
supervisor in the usual sense of the term, but communicates new 
techniques and ideas to the teacher, largely through demonstration 
within the ongoing classroom activities. She has both a training and 
supportive role. They assist in planning and help the teacher in her 
tasks of coordinating activities and obtaining needed materials. For 
optimal functioning, the ratio of program assistants to teachers should 
be about one to five, in the initial stages of program implementation. 

In addition to the training provided by program assistants, teachers and 
aides receive special training experiences throughout the course of the 
year. 



Implementation of innovative practices requires real change in both the 
role of school personnel and organizational structure. A too rigid 
establishment will han^per the development of new classroom practices 
no matter how attractive the idea may be to individuals. This program 
requires real change in the physical arrangement of classrooms, in the 
role of the teacher, in the use of aides to teach, in the involvement 
of the broader community, in the educational process, and in the active 
support of a change agent. local adaptations for local needs are 
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entirely possible within the framework of this progrsim, but the 
major aspects of its organization and implementation are essential 
to its success. A school system sincerely interested in innovation 
must be able to tolerate the impact which innovative practices generate. 

RSFKRMCE 

ft 

Marie M. Hughes 

Aritona Research and Development Center 
Early Childhood Education Laboratory 
University of Aritona 
Tucson, Arisona 
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Following is a Sample of Lessons Developed Specially for Use in the 
Tucson Early Education Project 

These kits represent some of the experimentation done in the first 
two years of the Cooperative Project and are the heart of the content 
utilized for the six- and seven-year-olds. The material is chosen to 
relate directly to the development of cognitive process. Our major 
premise is that most of these children come to school under-developed , 
limited in experiences with a range of objects and situations from 
which to label attributes and to abstract common characteristics; 
therefore, the curriculum is designed to provide systematized, guided 
lessons as an opportunity to acquire and practice a range of cognitive 
processes — some of them new. The structured lessons can be carried 
forward in such a manner that the least or most able child may profit 
from them. 

Such structured lessons are presented to children in small groups (five 
is considered optimum). It is assumed that most of the objects presented 
have been u«.ed naturally in other situations; for exan5>le, more than one 
kind of spoon will have been used in cooking; jumping rope, clothesline, 
and rope to pull a wagon will have been experienced. There ar^j several 
recurring aspects to these situations. The adult in the situation uses 
language to label, explain, compare, and speculate about the objects 
present. Common features are abstracted. The child is given opportunity 
to manipulate and ex ami ne the objects. He is asked to relate and associate 




with previous situations. He is asked to speculate about future 
uses. He is asked to describe what he sees. The characteristics 
of the structured l'=*ssons just described are feuniliar to most of 
you from the tasting experiences and other structured lessons. 

With the background of experimentation we now have, we can develop 
these lessons with greater depth and understanding and, hopefully, 
more prcminent results. 

KITS FOR INTELLECTUAL TASKS; Questions 

Suggestions to encourage Open Ended Responses; 

Have you seen anything like this before? (Recall) 

How would you use it? (Projection) 

If you had one, what would you do with it? 

Can you fin*^ something in the room that does the ssune thjng? 
Where would you go to get something like this? 

Can you tell what it was before? 

KITS FOE INTELLECHJAL TASKS; Suggested Areas for Exploration 



(start with what's in the room or bring 



items in, then find things in room that 
are like items . / 



General Cabegories 



Specific Examples for Kits 

Pastes, Glues, Cements, Starches, Tapes 



Adhesives 



Containers 



Bottles, Boxes, Bags, Folders, Pans, Pockets 



Fabrics 



Cloth, Screen, Paper, Metal, Plastic 



Fasteners 



Yarns, Staples, Wire, Clips, Buttons, Buckles 



Measures 



Cups, Spoons, Scales, Tapes, Rules, Yardsticks 
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General Categories 
Papers 
Tools 



Specific Examples for Kits 

Carbon, Sand, Newsprint, Tissues, Poster 

Scissors, Punch, Stapler, Brushes, Knives 



KITS FOR INTELLECTUAL TASKS: Spoons What is a spoon? 

Dictionary definitions 

an implement consisting of a small bowl with a handle used especially 
in cooking or eating 

- a slightly curved piece of metal used for bait 
to push or shove with a lifting motion 

Possibilities for materials 

wooden spoon scoop 

sugar spoon gravy ladles 

grapefruit spoon iced tea spoon 

strainer spoon serving spoon 

Procedure possibilities 

- Could be correlated with a cooking experience in which a spoon is used 
Discuss how cooking spoon is made (long handle, etc.) and used 

- Recall: "What other kinds of spoons have you seen or used?" 

- Allow children to exeunine and nanipulate the spoons 

Function: "How could this spoon be used?" or "l wonder why this spoon 

has holes or such a long handle; is it made of wood?" 

~ Labeling : encourage and re inf orce labeling; "Yes, wecall this a 

measuring spoon . What could you measure with this qpoon? ", etc. 

- Grouping: "What spoons can you put together? Why do they belong together?" 



measuring spoon 
baby spoon 
mixing spoon 
slotted mixing spoon 
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KXTS FOR XNTELLEiCTUAL TASKS ! Round WhA't Is round? 

Dictionary definitions 

- having every part of the surface or circumference equidistant 
from the center 

- plUJDI^) 

complete, full 

- moving in or forming a circle 
brought to coB^letion, finished 

Possibilities for materials 



washers 


rolling pin 


coaster 


hat box 


corks 


embroidery hoop 


checkers 


buttons 


coins 


spool 


pencils 


wheels 


balls 


ring 


hair rollers 


orange 



Procedure possibilities 

Precede or follow up with book Round Is A Pancake or Wing Of a Flea 

- Have children collect round things from room environment auid from home 

- Discuss likeness and difference (Exaniple: "How is this round? Is it 
round in the same way as the spool?") 

- Medte books that are round in shape to write own stories 

- Cut out own round counters to use in math 

- Set up art table with only round things (paper, yarn collage items) 
to make picture or design 

- Find round objects in room (clock, beads, balls, etc.) to illustrate 
and write story 

• Name some things not round 



KITS FOR INTELLECTUAL TASKS; 



Rope 



What is a rope? 



Dictionary definitions 

- a large stout cord made of strands of fiber or wire twisted or 
braided together 

a row or string of things united as by braiding, twining, etc. 

(rope of pearls, etc.) 

- a long slender strip of material used as rope (rawhide, etc.) 

- a heingman's noose 
Possibilities for materials 

nylon cord hemp rope rawhide einchor rope 

Procedure possibilities 

- May be used when introducing or reinforcing measures of length 

- Give £unple time for manipulation 

labeling: "What are these called? Are they all ropes?" 

Recall; "Where have you seen ropes before? How were they used?" 
Function: "How could you use a rope? Do we use ropes in our room? 

(venetiein blinds, etc.) Who might use a rope? (cowboys, etc.) Which 
of these ropes would you use to rope a cow; pull a wagon; make a 
washline; wrap a package, etc.?" 

" Categorizing and Origins; 'Vhich of these ropes go together? Are 
they made of the same thing? What do you think ropes are made of?" 
Measuring; "Which rope is the longest; the shortest; the biggest?" 
Estimating; (third grade) "How long do you think this rope is? 

How can we check? (use rulers, yardstick) Can we use these ropes 
to measure other things?" 
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KITS FOR INTELLECTUAL TASKS: Chains What is a chain? 

Dictionary definitions 



a series of links or rings connected or fitted into one another 



used for various purposes as of support, of restraint, of ornament, etc. 
that which confines, fetters, or secures 

a series of things linked together (chain of events; chain of mountains) 
a measuring instrument (engineer's chain, 100 feet long; surveyor's 
chain, 66 feet) 



Possibilities for materials 
Jewelry chains 
brass or steel sash chains 
lock link chains 
twist link machine chains 



straight link chains 
passing link chains 
decorative raffia chains 
lavatory bead chains 
key chains 



Procedure possibilities 

“ Children given time to explore and manipulate chains in interest center 
- Structured activity: 

Recall: "Have you seen things like this before? How were they used?" 

Grouping: *Which of these might go together?" (Allow children to 
explore all possible groupings.) 

Function : How could these be used? Do we use any in our room, etc . ? " 

Anticipating: "if you had one of these, how would you use it?" 

Identifying raw materials: "What materials are used to make these?" 

Where do these materials come from?" 

Labeling: "What do we call these things? Yes, they are all chains." 






KITS FOR INTELLECTUAL TASKS : Hinges What is a hinge? 

Dictionary definitions 

- a jointed or flexible device on which a door, lid, or other swinging 
part turns 

- a determining factor 

- a turning point 

- a bodily joint that permits motion in one plane 
Possibilities for materials 



Hasp 

Butt hinge 
strap hinge 



Spring Clothespin 
pill box 
scissors 



T or H hinge twecrers 



pliers 



nutcracker 



Hair Clamps 
bow-tie clip 
glasses frames 
wallet 

match folder 



Procedure possibilities 

- Eb5>loration : manipulation of hinges in an interest center 

- Elaboration: structured activity: let children discuss; build on 

and extend their knowledge. (Exan 5 >le: *'Yes, that is a clothespin. 

Have you ever seen anything like this before? How was it used? 

If you had one, how could you use it?*') 

- Suggest looking for things in room or on own body which works saune way 

- If term hinge has not come up, introduce and use in identifying hinges 
in environment 

- Identify book hinges and introduce one way to make books with hinged 
covers 

- Use books to record information or make drawings of hinges 

- Make comparisons with things that hinges are like and not like 

- Discuss differences in size and shapes 



Discuss differences in materials 
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2. Mfclmbar Reeding Project 

The M ttla b e r Reading Project} nov in its third year of 
operation, provides individualized reading instruction within 
saall group settings. Oftie program serves predominantly Mexican*- 
American children and includes classes ranging from pre-kindergarten 
to third grade. Approximately 240 of the l400 children in this 
cast loB Angeles "poverty" school are considered to be formally 
in the program. However, many non-Froject teachers have 
incorporated aspects of the program into their classes. Classes 
within the Project are organized on a chronological age rather 
than ability level basis. 

The ' major ^program objectives are to teach: the children to read 
at least up to grade level in the primary grades, to accelerate 
their functional oral language development, to help children assume 
responsibility for their academic growth through individualized 
and self instruction, and to guide parents in learning to help their 
children develqp academic skills. 

The project staff considers the means for accomplishing these 
objectives to be within the reach of other inner-city schools. With 
the exception of two new pre-school teachers, there have been no 
increases in 't~eachihg~p^^ ho additional housing or equipment, 
and no extension of the school day other than a voluntary after-school 
dance program by a Mexican artist. 



The basic elements of the reading program are instruction 
in phonics, word discrimination, cooprehenslon skills, and the 
Fernald system of writing. Equal emphasis is given to each of 
these areas as the staff feels the child must maintain "horizontal 
balance” among the several aspects of the developing skills. 

The Role of the Teacher 



Although the project provides the teacher with a framework 
from which to begin, allowance is made for considerable teacher 
variation and innovation. Approximately 80j( of a child's time 
is spent in reading-related activities. A rotation system is used 
whereby groups of 10 - 12 children spend one third of each reading 
period (approximately twenty minutes) at a kidney-shaped table 
with the teacher. Under direct stqpervision, the children work 
on writing, phonics, or word discrimination. Teachers check children's 
progress, use flashcards in word discrimination training, and provide 
immediate assistance. 

The degree of teacher supervision of independent activities 
varies from class to class. Sosie classes have instituted a contract 
system which allows children reading at grade l9vel to negotiate 
with the teacher their work schedule for the coming week. In most 
classes, idille tie teacher is working with a small group in reading, 
the other children are engaged in activities structured by the teacher 
but selected by the chlldsren. They may be practicing handwriting. 
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checking on mstery of old words, copying stories, using 
"inteUectuftl” geaes, or experiaenting with a variety of 
self -instructional aaterials. Although the teacher delineates 
the appropriate range, the children choose which books to read, 
what stories to write, idiat words to learn, and what sounds to 
listen to. Children aay work individually, in ptqpil-to-pupil 
tutoring situations, or in larger groups. They are free to 
aove about the room and to talk with their classaates. 

Materials and Igolpaent 

Instructional objectives for each of the five areas parallel 
level of reading ability judged according to the type of primer 
the child is using. The project teachers and resource personnel 
have developed special materials and self -teaching aids, including 
such items as phonics workbooks, advanced phonics reference books, 
four bilingual bo<^, and teacher-made games (e.g. word lotto based 
on basal reader vocabularies and "phonopoly" based on phonetic 
elements the children are currently learning). These materials 
are supplemented by a variety of reading books and workbooks, and 
ccmmercially available self -teaching aaterials specifically selected 
for the varying reading ability levels of the children. All children 
have word boxes which contain the words they have utilized in their 
story writing. Classrooe walls are utilized for displaying learning 
activities, snch as work with blends, display of stories, self- 
testlng kits, and felt boeords used for constructiMi of words. 

Reading comers are equipped with tables and extensive llbsrarles. 



Writing araai ar* equipped vlth typenrriteri. Deske have bean 
replaced by long kidney-shaped tables. 

A preliminary evaluation of the Project indicates increased 
reading ability for the school's experimental population. The 
average score on the Stanford Reading Test Project by first graders 
was at the 8 th percentile In January 1968 as conpared to an average 
score of the third percentile in January I967. of the first 
graders scored in Stanlne 3 or above in I968 as coipared to 
in 1967 and 7.5^t in I966. 

In addition to the continuing evaluation, another reseeurch 
project is studying the relationship between coopetency in oral 
English syntax and reading achievement of Project children. 

Observer's Coments 



The atmosphere of a project classroom appeared to be noisy, 
busy, and productive, yet quite well ordered. In most Instances 
children seemed engrossed by their chosen materials and worked with 
these materials for long periods of time. They tended to work in 
close proximity to one another, yet proceeded quite independently. 
Exceptions, of course, were tutoring activities and Instances idler ^ 
teacher assistance was requested. Many children were engaged in 
independent oral reading. A number of times children were heard to 
say "Don't tell me" to their neighbors. Several children were 



unwlllliig to iMTe their work for receee; one teacher had 
even forgotten to send her children to recess. In general, 
the children appeared quite at ease with unknown adults. 

Children in several classroosui approached the observer to 
display their irork. One child asked the observer to test his 
spelling knoirledge. 

Although in-service training, use of video tapes of 
classrooB activities, and Infoonsal exchange of ideas and sstt^ials 
aaong Project staff have all been beneficial, considerable tine 
■nst still be allowed for a teacher not acquainted with individualised 
instruction to adjust her teaching style. The need for aaster 
resotxrce teachers in Instituting the Project was stressed. 



REFERKHCES 

"A Reading Program for Mexican-American Children,'* Office of 
Education Project No. ^-05^9. California State College, Los Angeles, 
California; March 1968. 

Hansen, Esther, **Reading Problems Solved at Malabar," East 
Los Angeles Tribune; February 1 , 1968. 

For further information, write to Miss Constance Amsden, Malabar 
Street School, East Los Angeles, California. 
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3* Tht Ptrc«ptloD-I<LPgttage«»C^cept JevtlowMnt Progrm 

MirlftM Gtoldbcrg 
Aon Bo«lai 
Rochelle lairer 
Clare Reae 
Lenore Sleitinger 

Ihe intent of the Perception-lenguege-Concept Devel/>paent 
Progrea (PIC) firet grade progrea it to provide the children wi.th 
rich end interesting e^eriences ahich fecilitete learning to 
reed end increase the likelihood of early school success, thus 
eataancing aotivetion for learning. The eaqidiesis is on creating 
e clearer perceptual end conceptual evereness of the world, 
eaq?ending both eiqpressive end coaprehensive language, end acquainting 
pqpili with literature, but children who deaonstrate a strong interest 
in learning to read are encouraged to pursue their interest. Although 
there is no foraal group instruction in reading until the last two 
aonths of the year, pupils who show both Interest and coapetence 
ean engage in reading. 

The PIC first grade progrea is part of a larger restborch pro;)eet 
(Beginning Reading Project — directed by Miriaa Goldberg) irtiich is 
investigating a nuaber of approaches to beginning reading. Since 
the introduction of foraal reading instruction in first grade confronts 
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ffiany children irith great difficulties and consequent failure, 
the PIC first grade prograa h:;e been designed to substitute for 
the usual foraal reading progxmn one idiic> stresses the development 
of those £srcq;)tual skills and language and conceptual processes 
vhlch appear to be prerequisite to succese :‘.n reading. 

Perceptual activities stress increased awareness of body in 
space, amd visual and auditory discrimination with e'ipbasis on left 
to right progression. Auditory perception include activities in 
rhyming and knowledge of beginning sounds in both spoken end pictured 
material* Ebcerclsea in auditory patterning and auditory>vlsual 
Integration (the ability, for ext:.iq>le, to translate the vlsml symbol 
. . seen on the blackboard into two short and one long sound by 
tapping or clapping) are also Included. 

In order to learn to read easily, it is necessary for the child 
to recognize likenesses and differences in words and letters. 

Although the children are not required to learn letters until the 
final two months of the program, they have many eiqper fences in 
making finer and finer discriminations among various visual symbols. 
Attention is also paid to visual-motor skills, necessary for writing 
ability as well as the develcpnsnt of comprehension through practice 
in verbal sequencing of events, listening for meaning, acting cut 
stories, etc. 

A major need of children from disadvantaged backgrounds is the 
Increased ability to express themselves through langiiage. Iher^^ifore, 



children are first tangbt to aak qaeatieoe about and deaeribe 
their iMMdiate eurroundings. Ihen they talk about pictures 
which represent increasingly coag>lex situations. Gradually 
children can es^lain meanings and relatiooships, act out 
sequences of events, and predict outcosws. The use of co^^lete 
sentences, correct use of plurals, descriptive words, and the 
past and future tenses are es^hasised. Greater clarity in 
differentiating between words and meanings is stressed so that 
reaso^ng or thinking can bec^Me more precise. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that leaning 
proceeds in stages (Piaget) . We know from experience with middle 
class children that thinking develops in an orderly xsnner, and 
^^hat one> stage must be passed before another stage can be entered. 

One of the aims of the PIC program is to help children pass through 
the necessary earlier steges of intellectual development in order 
to be able to engage in reasoning at a more abstract level; to 
bring their level of logical thinking to that of more advantaged 
children. Children are taught to deal with more than one attribute 
of a situation at one time so that more complex forms of classification 
become possible; to sequence or order events in a logical manner; 
understand cause-effect relationships; and to realise that materials 
can change form and still be the same materials. It is hoped that 
a firm conceptual foundation will not only help children learn to 
read and comprehend what they read, but will also help them in dealing ■ 
with arithmetic and scientific relationships. 
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The FI/C first grede progrsa consists of the folloving generel 

areas: 



t, 

i 

I 

T 

\ 



f 

f 

j 



A. POr piq;>il8 vho had had the FLC kindergarten prograa 

1. Approxiaately 4-6 wedks of reTiew of the kindergarten 
PIC mterial. 

2. A story each veek, exposing children to a conon core 
of eiassic Modern children's literature, for the 
purpose of vocabulary building, dranatisation, and 
sequencing of events. Emphasis is placed on 
verbalisation, listening and attention, folloving 
directions, and Memory. 

3. Economics and science Materials are used to observe, 
talk and think about a common core of experiences. 

Eophasis is given to thinking about a sequence of events 
and their possible outcones. 

4c Learning the calendar and the telling of time. | 

j 

» 

J 

! 

i 

t 

Auditory perception, beginning with rhyming which leads 

I 

to discrimination of letter sounds. Some attention is 
paid to auditory-visual Integration. 




6 



Refinement of visual discrimination skills prior to 
exposure to letters and words. 



7 . 



T-2k 

A conceptual prolan ea^)batlzin£ c3atsification, 
ordering and conservation uses of existing contesgiorary 
science and natb naterials as veil as Materials 
specifically designed for this program. 

8. The last U-8 weeks are spent on the identification 
and writing of letters (i/t/a where appropriate) 
and on the sounds of letters and their combinations. 

9 . Throughout the year, children who show an active 
Interest in learning to read, as evidencec H/ asking 
”What does this say?” or seeking verification of words 
that they have figured out, are given every encouragement 
and help to proceed. 

B. For pupils who had not had the PLC kindergarten program, the 
first grade program has the same goals as above but the 
procedures are somewhat different: 

1. The first 3-5 months are spent on the PLC kindergarten 
program, adapted to the needs of first grade pupils. 

The amount of time spent on this work varies according 

* M ✓ 

to the level of mastery achieved by the group and 
according to the level of attainment of individual 
pupils. Therefore, the class is divided into groups 



for instruction. 



2 . 
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The conteut listed in areas three (3) to seven (?) 
above will be introduced at later points during the 
first grade year, except for those pupils vho shoe 
that they are ready to proceed to the new Baterials 
earlier. 

For all classes, lessons indicate the specific tasks to be 
covered week by veek. Each child has his own workbook froa the 
SRA Thurston "Learning to !Riink” series. The Ginn "Language A" 
prograa. Continental Press oaterials, selected portions of the 
SRA econoaics prognus, and John Day photograph albuas froi the 
"Urban Cities" series are used. Science units, aatheaatical concept 
cards, and manipulative materials are also supplied. 



BEFERBfCE 



Dr. Miriam Goldberg 
Dr. Ann Boehm 
Box 126 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Nev York, New York 
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4. gorpM Chriitl Bilingual Progr— 

The Ccrpus Chrlstl, Texaa Bilingual Frograa was begun in 
four experimental first grade classes. Ihe major premises of 
the program are: (a) The child who Is taught in his mother tongue 

irtdle developing a basic understanding of spoken English, viU 
^ able to move at a faster rate and with more success when he 
subsequently undertakes the reading of English; (b) Beading 
i^klUs, as well as certain basic concepts in science, social 
studies, and health, can be taught in Spanish while the child is 
developing a basic acquaintance with spoken English. 

The program will be expanded to include fifteen classes in 
Saptember I 968 and will be continued through the third grade. 

For further information: Jtr. Jtotonio Peres 

Director 

Corpus Christ! Independent School District 
Corpus Christ!, Texas 
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3> LfcPgufcge-Bilingual Bduantloa Progr— 

Ihe La n gua g e-Bilingual Education Progran is being demonstrated 
in San Antonio, Edinberg, and McAllen, Texas as well as in four 
schools in New York City. The program presently includes grades one 
through four but will eventually extend through grade 6. 

The primary purpose of the program is to develop the oral 
la n guage skills of children through the teaching of English as a 
second language. The children are taxight content from subject 
disciplines at the same time as they are taught relevant language 
skills. As concepts are established, the structured language program 
is Instituted. The program's focus is on sequential language patterns 
i and vocabulary development and "incorporates the children's natural 

responses." Basic sentence structures are modeled by the teacher, 
then practiced orally by individuals and small groups, and then by 
the entire group. Pattern repetition, academic games, and rewards 
are used. 

Other aspects of the program Include teacher training and 
development of materials and evaluation instruments. 

Br. Elizabeth Ott 

Southwest EducationaOL Development Laboratory 
Suite 550 , Commodore Perry Hotel 
Austin, Texas 73701 



For more information: 




o 
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6. latrly Childhood Bilingual Education Project 

For more Informtion ; YeahiTa Graduate School 

Boob 1301 
55 Fifth Avenue 
Heif York, Naur York 10003 
(212) 255-5600 Ext. 413 
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PROGRAMS USING PEER TUTORING 



1. Qbe Honevrork Helper Progrui 



2 . The South Vermont Tutorial 



3. The Ohio Civil Rights Connission 



The Hoaework Helper Program iras begun by Mobiliwition 
for Youth in I 963 . 110 eleventh and twelfth graders 

were employed as tutors for 330 fifth graders. Hine 
Homework Centers were staffed by nine master teachers 
(whooe functions were training and supervision) as well 
•3 psi’ant attendants. Pre- and in>sez^ice training 
were conducted for tutors. In concentrating on iiqproving 
reading skills, the program e^>haslsed work with materials 
that were not used during the regular school day. 

The South Vermont Tutorial was organised as a pilot project 
by the Western Student Movement (a non-profit corporation 
cosqprlsed of college students ud recent graduates) of 
Oakland, California. The Tutorial involved high school 
students as tutors for elementary school children. Orientation 
and training sessions were led by Los Angeles City school 
personnel and UCIA faculty members. The tutors worked with 
younger children two or three afternoons per week and concentrated 
on basic subjects. Recommendations by the Western Student 
Movement based on this pilot project were: (l) High school 
students should be Involved in planning such a project from 
the beginning; (2) At some point, adult leadership from the 
community must become committed to the project. 
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Tht Obio CiTil Bights CoMdisioD spoosorsd a program 
In irtiich high school students were trained, by reading 
specialists. Beth inner-city and suburban students 
vez^ trained to tutor inner-city elementary school 



children 
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Research Council of the Great Cities Program for School 
Improvement, I963. 19 p. 

Responses from various cities describe content of pre-service 
programs, typos of assistance to experienced teachers and 
administrators, kinds of cooperative efforts of school systems 
and academic institutions, and some details of curricula. 



Hunter, Madeleine. Reinforcement Theory for Teachers. Ei 
Segundo, Cal.: TIP Publications. 1967. 

Programed texts on the application of psychological research 
in the fields of motivation and reinforcement theory translated 
into a form usable by classroom teachers in daily teaching. 
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11. Janowits, Gayle. Helping Hainda; Yolimteer Work In Education . 
Chicago : Univeraity of Chicago Preas, 1965. 125p. 

Deala with recruitment amd maintenance of volunteer staff. 
Dlacoaaes the effectiveneaa of volunteer centers in the nation's 
major cities and individual tutorial programs and activities. 
Bibliography Included. 



12. Kirst, Michael W. *Vhat Types of Coa^ensatory Education Programs 
are Effectlvet” 1967j unpublished. l8p. (Author's affiliation: 
Program Planning and Evaluation, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education). (Paper prepared for the 
National Conference on Equal Educatlon^il Opportunity in America's 
Cities, sponsored by the U. 8. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washin^on, D. C., November I967). 

Revievs several types of compensatory education progreuos in terms 
of their objectives, personnel, cost, and effectiveness. Concludes 
that there have not been enough carefully designed' eveiluation 

studies . 



13. Klopf, Gordon S.j and Bowman, Garda W. Teacher Education in a 
Social Context; A Study of the Preparation of School Personnel 
for Working with Disadvantaged Children ^d Youth . New York: 
Mental Health Materials Center, Inc., I966. 352p. 

Discusses programs designed to io^rove the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes of school personnel. Profiles are presented of 
five Office of Economic Opportunity programs dealing with inter- 
group communication and 13 Naticmal Defense Education Act 
institutes concerned with teaching methods. Recommendations 
for liiq>rovlng the prograuns. 



l4. Mellen, Mary E. "Individualising: to Stimulate the Slow Reader." 
Grade Teacher , 85:109-110, March I968. 

Discusses a reading program for the prijaary grades in which each 
child is allowed to select his own books. The teacher has 
individual conferences with the pupils to discuss what they have 
read. Teachers report enthusiasm and improved reading scores 
for the children. 
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15. Mial&ret, G. The Psycholo gy of the Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in griaftry Education . Nw York: Unesco, I966. 225pT 

Discusses scientific aspects of educational psychology of 
some audio-visual aids used in education. Explains their 
origin^ framework^ and l imi ts in non-technical terms j 
gives a history of audio-visual aids; discusses the subject 
in its relationship to linguistics and semantics. Serves 
as a guide for educators outlining proper use of these 
facilities. A lU-page bibliography is included. 



16. MiUer, Rich^d I.; and others. The Nongraded S chool: Analysis 

and Study . Hew York: Harper & Row, 19677 289p. 

Analyzes the nongraded movement by outlining broad historical 
and sociological perspectives; discusses administrative leader- 
ship in setting up a nongraded school, and outlines procedures 
for developing nongraded programs. Discusses the system-wide 
cha^e-over to nongradedness in Detroit; suggests research 
designs to study the effectiveness of the nongraded program; 
and presents reports of ongoing programs. 



17. Pettigrew, Thomas F. "The Consequences of Racial Isolation in 
the Public Schools: Another Look.*’ 1^7, unpublished. 28p. 
(Author's affiliation: Harvard University). (Paper prepared 

for the National Conference on Equal Educational Opportunity 
in America’s Cities, sponsored by the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Richts, Washington, D. C., November I967). 

Reviews findings of two recent federal surveys, '^quality of 
Educational Opportunity "and 'facial Iso?Ation in the Public 
Schools and data from several other studies, to examine the 
consequences of school racial isolation. Concludes that 
conq>ensatory stgragated education is not an effective substitute 
for integrated schools and does not result in lasting academic ’ 
iu5)rovement for Negroes. 



18. Thomas, George I. "introducing the Multiple Trails Extended 
School Year Plan." Albany, New Ycrk: The University of the 
State of New York, n.d. 9p. 

The Multiple Trails Program is based upon the rescheduling of 
the school year in terms of an eleven month school year (210 days). 
Discusses a Multiple Modular approach, stages in changing staff 
and children's schedules, multiple approaches to skills mastery. 



19. U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools . Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 

Major findings of this report are that racial isolation, 
regardless of its source, is hai^nful to Negro pupils and 
that compensatory programs in racially isolated situations 
have not proved successful. Recoosiendations are presented. 



20. Usdan, Michael D.; and Bertolaet, Frederick, ed. Teachers 
for the Disadvantaged; The Report of the School-University 
Teacher-Education Project of the Research Council of the 
Great Cities Program for Scho ol In5)rovement in Cooperation 
with Northwestern University ; Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Co., 1966. 240p. 

Identifies satisfactory teacher behavior and establishes 
criteria to measure the success of the program. 



21. Wisconsin. University, Madison. Research and Development 
Center for Learning and Re-Education. "Project MODELS; 
Maximizing Opportunities for Development and Experimentation 
in Learning in the Schools." 1966. 29p. (Occasional Paper 

No. 3). (Prepared by Herbert J. Klausmeier and others). 

Describes function of Resesorch and Instruction (R & l) Units 
and specialists who head these Units. Models for educational 
change are proposed. 



22. Wisconsin. University, Madison. Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning. "A Plan for Field Testing 
R & I Units." 1967. 39 p* (Working Paper No. 4). (Prepared 

by James L. Wardrop and others). 

Discusses kinds of data needed to evaluate the scheme, possible 
field designs, instruments, and personnel. Research in four 
school systems are described. Appendix contains san5)les of 
opinion scales, checklists, and questionnaires given to staff 
and students. 



23. Wisconsin. University, Madison. Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning. "Project MODELS; A Facilitative 
Environment for Increasing Efficiency of Pupil Learning and for 
Conducting Educational Research and Development, " I967. 36p. 
(Working Paper No. 5). (Prepared by Herbert J. Klausmeier and 
others ) . 
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Project MODELS is a cooperatiTC project of the Unlvenity 
of WiiconBln Research and Development (R & D) Center on 
Cognitive learning, local school systeu, and the State 
Education Department. Report describes Project’ MODEIfi, 
plans for iaoplementation, and outlines roles of personnel. 



Wisconsin. University, Madison. Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning. "An Alternative to Self- 
Contained, Age-Graded Classes." I967? 15 p. (Prepared by 
Herbert J. Klausmeier and Mary R. Quilling). 

Describes Research and Instruction (R A I) Units organised 
in elementary schools in five Wisconsin cities. When test 
scores in experimental R A I units were coaq?ared with scores 
in central schools, RAX Unit c hi ld r en showed greater gains 
in spelling, language, vocabulary, and arithmetic. 
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